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WHERE I WOULD BE. 


I shrink from change; my heart-strings, 
With tendrils firm and strong, 
Clasp hold of things about me— 
The place where I belong. 
But thou, dear Heavenly Father, 
My highest need dost know; 
Thou leadest, and I follow; 
Thou callest, and I go, 


The friends I love grow dearer 
Each time I see their face; 

Each hour of sweet communion 
Gives them a larger place 

In thought and life. Dear Saviour, 
No earthly friend can be 

Like thee; thy loving favor 
Is everything to me. 


When torn from their dear presence, 
Whom love makes truly mine, 
I turn to Thee more fondly; 
Lord, make me wholly thine; 
In thee my deepest longings 
Are more than satisfied; 
Be thou my lasting portion, 
My constant, perfect guide. 


The place where I would ever 
Through life’s short journey be 
Is where Thy grace can bring me 
In closest walk with thee. 
I find my greatest blessing, 
My sweetest, truest rest, 
In work thy hand doth give me, 
Where I can serve thee best. 
Mrs..C. A. SHELDON. 
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Letter from India. 


(We are kindly permitted to publish por- 
tions of private letters from Rev. James C. 
Perkins, once a lawyer in this city, anda 
member of the Third Congregational church.] 

Mapura, 

My last letter closed with the Red 
Sea, and we were about entering Aden, 
a seaport town on the coast of Arabia. 
There singular and interesting sights met 
our eyes; the native Ismalians, probably 
descendants of the Ishmaelites, flocked 
around ourboat, diving for money and 
performing the most fish-like exploits in 
the water. On shore we visited Parsee 
shops, where we made some purchases. 
The Parsees are an intelligent and good- 
looking people, speaking Arabic, French 
and some Englich. They wear the most 
curious headdress—a sort of helmet, like 
the half of a cocoanut. They manage to 
keep their heads covered in the presence 
of strangers, a requirement of their re- 
ligion. As I looked at the benighted 
souls flocking around,.and thought of 
their ignorance and woeful need, I could 
have remained there a missionary had I 
not belonged elsewhere. In fact, for 
that matter, as each country has come 
up before me in its blindness, I easily 
could have been induced to live among 
the people; but India is my home. 


Having spent a few hours at Aden, 
we again got under way; and, after a 
journey of eight days, we arrived at 
Columbo, Ceylon, a most beautiful 
place, a very garden of the tropics. 

At Luticorin we first touched the soil 
of India. We were besieged by natives 
offering to help us with our baggage. it 
is most extraordinary the loads they can 
carry on their heads. They all flocked 
around to see.the newcomers. The men 
wear the turban and something around 
their loins, and that in general is all 
among the lower classes. Of course, you 
see many finely-dressed men of higher 
caste. 

The Madura railway was quickly 
reached, and ere long we were flying 
along the plains of Southern India. 

The country at first was very uninter- 
esting, but gradually we approached the 
rice fields and vegetation; and, within a 
few miles of Madura, the scene fast be- 
came what we had expected the tropics 
would be. Before arriving at Madura 
we passed through Tirumangalam, where 
the Tracys live. They were at the sta- 
tion to welcome us, as we passed by, 
leaving with us a cup of tea and some 
fruits, and robbing us of Herrick, one of 
our party. 

At Pasumalai Mr. and Mrs. Wasbh- 
burn were down to meet us. They have 
the seminary ‘in charge, and we will live 
in a bungalow near them. Pasumalai 
is only three miles from Madura, and 
soon we arrived at that station, finding 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Miss Swift and 
Mrs. Capron ready to receive us. 

It was like getting home at last after 
all our traveling. After whisking 
through the crowded roads with a boy 
ranning ahead and calling out so we 
would not run over anybody, we entered 
the Compound, on Missionary Inclosure, 
which is very large, and has the Jones 
bungalow; also Mrs. Capron’s, the dis- 
pensary, and girls’ boarding-schools and 
houses. It was dusk when we drove up 
to the door, and the house did look 
pleasant. I wish I could describe it to 
you; and when I describe one I describe 
all. They differ in size and a room or 
so, but are built after the same general 
plan. The rooms are very high, very 
large, almost a third larger than home 
houses, with many doors and windows, 
and large verandas on all sides of the 
house. 

Pasumaual, Oct. 25th. 

At the Jones bungalow, in Madura, 
we received letters of welcome from the 
different members of the mission, who 
were unable to meet us, and who will 
form our acquaintance at the January 
meeting, when all come to Madura for a 
general conference over the affairs of the 
mission. On Thursday night we had a 


pron’s, the first of the kind since leaving | 


America, and it was so homelike! It 
has been the custom for yeare to have a 
prayer-meeting on Thursday nights alter- 
nating between Madura and Pasumalia. 
This is only for the missionaries. There 
is, of course, the regular church prayer- 
meeting. J. has written something of 
our first Sunday, so I wiil skip to Mon- 
day, when we journeyed out to our 
home. 

We were very fortunate in securing 
an excellent cook, and also an excellent 
matie or major domo, a man who buys 
everything, directs the house and serv- 
ants, waits on the table and goes with 
us when we are invited out. They are 
both Christiane, and the reason we were 
enabled to get the matie was that he was 
in an English family and received higher 
wages, and they made such a feast day 
of Sunday that he could not attend 
church; so he gave up his position and 
takes lower wages for the sake of being 
with Christians. Oh! these Hindoo 
Christians would shame many of the 
home Christians. If I could only go be- 
fore the home churches with some tales 
of giving among the Hindoos, 1 am sure 
the congregations would go down deeper 
into their pockets. For example, Mrs. 
Capron said that she hadn’t the heart to 
ask for more money from the natives. 
Men getting only seven or eight rupees a 
month (rupee, about thiriy-five cents of 
our money) will give away about one- 
half of the amount. 

But to return to our household. We 
give our cook seven, and our malie sev- 
en and a half, rupees per month. The 
cook’s wife is the sweeper. Then a 
tapal man, or messenger, is provided by 
the mission, who goes into Madura 


‘daily for our stores, goods, errands, etc.; 


he also carries water for us. Then the 
hostler is another servant. He has four 
or five rupees per month, and finds grass 
for the horse. The servants all live in 
little huts attached to one side of our 
house—some distance from the main 
house, however. The other morning I 
went out past the quarter, and said to 
myself, ‘‘What a tribe of little ones!’’ 
and they all sprang to their feet, placed 
their hands on their foreheads, and said, 
**Salaoni!’’—peace—their mode of salu- 
tation. It was the family of my cook 
just moved in. When the matie’s and 
hostler’s families move in we shall have 
natives enough to start a village, if each 
numbers as many as the cook’s family. 


You would be interested to attend the 
church, which is about a hundred yards 
from our house, filled with students of 
the seminary and school here. I am 
glad to say that I have a class for Bible 
study on Sunday with those who under- 
stand English, Then Mr. Washburn 
asked me to take a daily Bible -reading 
with some of the heathen students. The 
Sunday class is with Christians. [ am 
glad to be able to do something while 
learning the language, though the days 
pass quickly, as we are engaged in fit- 
iting up the house, studying and taking 
lessons from our moonshi, or teacher. 
He comes twice a day, stays as long as 
we desire him, and, in fact, is engaged 
to give us all his time. Tamil is an in- 
teresting and ancient language, quite 
difficult; but we hope, with God’s help, 
to acquire it ere long. Pray that we 
may quickly acquire a ready utterance, 
that we may thus be enabled to preach 
Christ to this darkened people. 


TirumManGaLaM, Nov. 1, 1885. 

I am at the above place, which is 
twelve miles from Pasumalai, for a little 
visit on a Sunday. The people here 
are, as Dr. Roots said, ‘‘too abominably 
social’; that is, very kind, and flooding 
us with attentions. In the commence- 
ment of a new and difficult language any 
interruption is more or less annoying; 
but I am glad to be here, for this station 
is similar to the one I shall have alti- 
mately. One afternoon of last week was 
occupied in calling on the English resi- 
dents of Madura. It is a curious custom 
among the English that the new comers 
must call first. It was a mere matter of 
form, and I am glad it is all over. 

While away, J., at home, received 
calls from a number of the Hindoo wom- 
en, with their children. They were all 
dressed up; and, headed by Mrs. Wash- 
burn, filed on to our porch and into our 
parlor, and were introduced to J. This 
was the proper thing, according to the 
Hindoo custom. When men want to 
treat me in the most approved and polite 
fashion they touch their foreheads, say 
‘*Salaoni” (peace), and present me with 
alime. The first week I was here I had 
more limes in my pocket than a few. 
Yesterday was communion Sunday, and 
for the first time I assisted at the Lord’s 
table. I spoke for a few moments to 
those assembled, Mr. Tracy interpreting, 
and it seemed grand that the same blood 
was efficacious for all—the American, the 
Hindoo, all—and, as I saw the natives 
seated on the floor (there are no seats in 
many of the churches), partaking and 
praying, [ felt the common bond between 
us. Truly, many shall come from the 
East and the West and sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 


A friend from the country says the way 
land is sold in his part of this State is— 
for the soil half the price, and for climate 
half. Well, there is a big supply of 


delightful prayer-meeting at Mrs. Ca- {climate left yet. 
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An Overland Journey in Japan. 


BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY, 


How often, when inclination would 
lead us into apparently pleasant paths, 
duty, with uplifted finger, sternly points 
in an opposite direction; but, when koth, 
acting together, indicate the course to be 
pursued, it is a most delightful state of 
affairs. The thought was neither new 
nor brilliant, but a most comforting one 
as we, seated in our jinrikishas, were 
bowled over the roads between Kobe and 
Okayama, our objective point. Accord- 
ing to Japanese reckoning, spring began 
on February 3d, and early in March was 
the time for the general awakening of the 


insect world; so we were traveling at a 


most delightful season, with fruit blos- 
soms, the bright tints of the willow, and 
the vivid green of early wheat in the 
fields. Sunny Japan never seemed more 
beautiful, and yet so dampia the climate 
that, when the sun was obscured by a 
passing cloud, we were glad to throw our 
wraps about us, which we quickly threw 
off again when he reappeared. Our men 
were in good spirits, and drew us at the 
rate of two and a half vi an hour. A rt 
is two and a half English miles. 

Thronga of pilgrims, wearing immense 
straw hats, their baggage tied in bundles 
carried on the back, with the inevitable 
sake-gourds, were on the way or return- 
ing from famous distant shrines. All 
looked tired; some of the older ones had 
the serious bearing of persons performing 
a pious duty; but to most of them, no 
doubt, it is a time of recreation, perhaps 
of dissipation, as temptations allure them 
on all sides, even on the temple grounds. 
A pilgrimage is supposed to cancel alf 
past sins, and win reward in both this 
and a future state of existence. Parties 
on foot or in jinrikisha were wending 
their way to popular resorts for ‘‘blossom- 
viewing.’ As they passed, gaily laugh- 
ing, chatting or singing, old and young 
enjoying themselves together, everything 
seemed natural, simple-hearted and inno 
cent, but we could not forget that sake 


drinking and other vices are almost al- 


ways the usual acccompaniments of such 

excursions. The Japanese have a poem 

in which occur these lines: . 
** Without sake, O cherry tree, 

We would not care for thee!” , 

After hours of steady riding over A 
road beautiful as a dream, with pine-cov- 
ered heights on one side, and the charm- 
ing Inland sea on the other, we stopped 
at Akashi, a large town, to eat a hearty 
luncheon, and to exchange our men for 
fresh ones. Beyond this point were num- 
erous paddy-fields, pleagant neither to 
eyes nor nose, large reservoirs for their 
irrigation; and vegetable farms, where 
young plants growing in straight lines, 
curves, or in many geometrical shapes, 
showed careful tillage, while occasionally 
thatch-roofed farmhouses, clustered close- 
ly together, dotted the landscape. These 
are picturesque at a distance, but a near- 
er view reveals the hare, cheerless in- 
terior, and the bad-smelling drains and 
buckets by every door. In pleasant 
weather the people live out of doors. 
Old people, bent, withered, and with 
closely shaven heads, were basking in the 
sunshine, while women, seated on straw 
mats, were spinning and weaving cotton 
and silk. Children gave warning of our 
approach with loud cries of ‘‘Jjin San’’ 
(foreigners), and people ran in breath- 
less haste, from all directions, to 
look upon the living curiosities. We 
were pleased to note in almost every 
village, or, if not far apart, for about ev- 
ery two of them, there was a well-built 
school-house. Late in the afternoon a 
funeral, evidently of some rich person, 
passed by. First came two men bear- 
lug huge lanterns, then a man carrying 
on a bamboo pole a white flag on which 
was the name of the deceased, two other 
men holding large green branches, four 
shaven-headed priests with yellow, brocad- 
ed satin scarfe, the square coffin cover- 
ed with a white robe, then a number of 
women in jinrikisha, dressed in the 
white silk mourning dress, which covers 
the face as well. They could not resist 
the temptation to raise the white veils, 
end gaze at the unusual sight of four 
‘*Tojin’’ so far from a treaty port. (To- 
jin was originally a term of contempt, 
meaning barbarian; now, however, it 
generally means any foreigner.) Follow- 
ing these were many men in white funer- 
al robes, and others in ordinary dress 
came after in a straggling line. 

Himeiji, a flourishing city, with broad 
streets, a city hall, and a large white 
school building, seemed, by the wide 
open fronts of its large hotels, hospitably 
to invite us to spend the night there, 
which we should have been glad to do, 
and not trust to the uncertain accommo- 
dations of the little country inn on the 
way. ‘This was not possible, as we had 
to make forty-five miles a day over what 
now became a mountainous road. No 
doubt, by the term large hotels you pict- 
ure a house of foreign construction; on 
the contrary, they are two-storied, broad 
Japanese buildings. Standing at the 
front of these when the amado, or slid- 
ing shutters, that answer the purpose of 
a door, are rolled back, one can look 
through and see the succession of small 
matted rooms and little gardens beyond. 
Sometimes there is another, a middle 
garden, dividing the rooms into two sets 
of apartments, connected by a curved 


| silence, 


bridge. [In summer these hotels seem 
bright, neat, and inviting. 

Late in the evening our tired men, 
wiping their faces with the blue cotton 
handkerchiefs they wear tied around 
their heads, drew us up to a small yodo- 
ya, which they assured us was a shidzu- 
kana tokoro (quiet place.) ‘*Ohayeri, 
ohayeri!” (please come in) said the 
bouse-muster, his wife, and attendants 
at the entrance; then, with many profound 
bows and sighs and expressions of wel- 
come, they received our shoes and bag- 
gage, and conducted us to the best apart- 
ments. Benumbed from so many hours’ 
riding and from cold, we were glad to 
throw ourselves on the floor, and enjoy 
the almost grateful warmth of two hiba- 
chi. Soon a copper kettle of water was 
steaming over one of them, and several 
gentle-mannered waitresses were bringing 
in our supper. A small table about four 
inches high was set before each person. 
The bill of fare was as follows: Poached 
eggs and sea-weed, mushrooms andl ob- 
sters, broiled fish and lotus root, rice and 
tea. Everything looked inviting and 
was delicately served. As for the fla- 
vor of the food, I will simply repeat the 
saying of our revered Lincoln, ‘For 
those who like that sort of thing, it 
must be just the sort of thing they like.” 
We tasted each dish, but satisfied our 
appetites with fish and rice. 


We are now so familiar with Japanese 
usages that high-flown language and 
peculiar forms of expression have ceased 
to be amusing, and we use them our- 
selves ‘fas to the manner born.” Having 
ordered some honorable water and sev- 
eral honorable trays, when all was ready 
the house mistress, on bended knees, 
hoped we should enjoy the ‘miserable 
food,” and we hastened to assure her it 
was a ‘‘gochiso” (feast). Afterward we 
were asked to inscribe our ‘‘honorable 
names’’ in the hotel register. Later, as 
reading and writing were impossible by 
the dim light of the andon (wicks float- 
ing in saucers of oil), the heavy Japan- 
ese futon were brought in, and our beds 
prepared on the floor. We retired, but 
alas! not to sleep the sleep of the weary, 
as not until the hour of the rat (mid- 
night) did the various noises in our shud- 
zukana yadoya (quiet hotel) subside into 
First it seemed as if every in- 
dividual but oursélves undér that tow, 
sloping roof was indulging in the luxury 
of ahot bath. Hot it literally is, the 
water not being many removes from the 
boiling point. The public bath-room was 
in the center of the house, and, as con- 
trary to the custom which prevailed only 
a few years ago, and which is still prac- 
ticed in remote country places; the bath- 
ing was done singly instead of simulta- 
neously; the noise of splashing water, 
and expressions of satisfaction as one 
after another used the unchanged water, 
were continued far into the night. In 
the next room, or on the other side of 
the paper partition, a sick Buddhist was 
repeating his prayers with the peculiar 
chant and drawing in of the breath that 
all use when praying. How we pitied 
him! At 11:30 a loud knocking and 
authoritative tones proclaimed the ar- 
rival of a policeman upon the scene 
to examine our passports. Human- 
ity gradually succumbed to the de- 
mands of nature and sank into repose, 
whereupon the lower orders of creation 
roused themselves and held high carai- 
val. Rats raced and gnawed overhead 
as if frantic at the thought of the repast 
the fleas were selfishly enjoying upon the 
tojin below, and determined with deadly 
resolve to dispute possession with them.’ 
In the ‘‘sma’ hours,”’ too tired to try to 
protect ourselves any longer against the 
raids of the voracious creatures preying 
upon us, we were sinking into sweet ob- 
livion, when the noisy sliding of amado 
and fusuma announced that the house- 
hold was astir again, and the business of 
the new day had begun. 

The Japanese can sleep to order any 
time and anywhere; so their abbreviated 
sleeping-time, shortened both ends, does 
not affect them. Long before we were 
ready for them they drew back our shoji 
(paper partition), and stood waiting to 
remove our futon and serve breakfast. 
By early daylight, with shoji all rolled 
back from the front, we enjoyed .our 
pleasant room and the pretty little garden 
upon which it opened. In a small space 
were granite urns of water, winding 
paths, numerous plants in pots, a palm 
tree, and several fruit trees in blossom, 
and a fox-shrine. Breakfast, with this 
mass of greenery in view, was a pleasant 
affair, the Japanese dishes being supple- 
mented by foreigd potted meats and cof- 
fee. Asking for the gokanjo, or ‘‘honor- 
able bill,’’ we were, at the hour of the 
rabbit, again seated in jinrikisha, in the 
act. of departure from our amiable, 
courteous entertainers, amid a perfect 
chorus of ‘‘okini arigato”’ (great thanks 
and good-bye). 

Until the adoption of the foreign way 
of reckoning time the Japanese day was 
divided iuto twelve hours, each one 
named after some animal; and the years 
into periods of twelve, each year named 
after an animal corresponding with those 
of the. hours. Old people, and those 
living in the interior, still use this form; 
as, for example, asking a man, lately, 
his age, he replied, ‘‘1 was born in the 
year of the tiger.’"’ Judging from his 


appearance, and by the use of some 


arithmetical calculation, I was enabled to 
tell his age very nearly; yet one might 
easily mistake the period, and judge a 
person to be either twelve years older or 
younger than he actually is. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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Notice. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Woman’: Board will meet in Plymouth 
church, San Francisco, on Wednesday, 
July 7th,at 2e. mM. On account of the 
absence of many from the city, there 
will be no general meeting this month. 


For the Children. 


Children, I think is is only right that 
once in a while you should have a col- 
umn all to yourselves. I know all the 
Sonoma Tendrils, Sunbeams, Little 
Workers and Riverside Bees will hold 
up both hands for this plan. How many 
of you are really ‘‘dead in earnest” 
about your missionary societies? Do 
you try to get other boys and girls to be- 
long? I know a little boy who was once 
made corresponding secretary of a Nat- 
ural History Society, and he was eo hap- 
py over it that he signed all his letters 
“Oor. Sec.” for a long time. Now, you 
can’t all be officers in your missionary 
societies, but you can be right happy, 
enthusiastic privates. ‘‘Better a nimble 
bit than a slow dollar,’’ applies here as 
in trade. Be your own impressible, joy- 
ful selves, and then get acquainted with 
children way across the ocean; find out 
their needs, and then you'll find out 
how to help them. You have heard of 
Shanghai roosters! Here is part of a 
Shanghai letter, all thé way from China, 
written to a little eight year-old girl in 
Oakland, by Mra. L. C. Gulick, a mis- 
sionary in China: 

‘**Dear Gertrude: Do you remember 
writing a letter to Mrs. Gulick in China, 
and sending two ten-cent pieces for a 
Bible for some little girl? Perhaps it 
has seemed very strange to you not to 
hear anything about it all this long time, 
but now I will tell you. The little girl’s 
name in Chinese is Kyungae, which 
means ‘Golden Love.’ She is in a 
boarding-school kept by Miss Burnet, 
where there are about forty other girls. 
She never had a Bible, though she is a 
very good child. She is nearly twelve 
years old, and we hope she will be a very 
useful woman and do a great deal of 
good. I hope you and Mary will often 
pray for her, that she may grow in ev- 
erything that is lovely.” 

The ‘‘ Willing Hearts” of Dakota had 
a fair to raise more missionary money; 
the ny brought scrap-books and bas- 
kets, the girls brought toilet sete, ete. ; 
but one little girl brought a good fat hen, 
and when Biddy, with her fettered feet, 
was put up at auction she brought a fine 
sum of money into the treasury. They 
say, over there in Dakota, that all the 
children have bright colored missionary 
boxes into which they put only earned 
pennies, and that it is astonishing how 
much money comes out of the boxes when 
the end of the missionary year comes 
round. That might be a good plan for 
California girls and boys to try. 


LETTER FROM JAPAN, 


| Here is something in which I know 

ou will all be interested. It is from 
Mies Gunnison, whom many of you 
know all about. A lovely young lady, 
just like one of your own ‘‘big sisters,’’ 
who has gone from her home in San 
Francisco to teach the girls of Japan 
about Christ. | 

Koss, Japan, Feb. 17, 1886. 

Jo the “Bethany Sunbeams’’—Dzar 
Lirrie Frrenps: Did you ever think what 
a dreary place this world would be with- 
out the beautiful, warm sunbeams, 
which give life and strength to all things 
in nature? How happy those sunbeams 
must be, siuce God has given them the 
power todo so much good. They find 
so many things to do that they never 
have any time to be unhappy, or even to 
think about themselves. Some of them 
help the little blades of grass to peep 
above the ground, covering the eart 
with a beautiful green carpet; some go 
to the trees and plants and help them to 
send forth sweet blossoms to make our 
world more beautiful; others seek the 
bedside of the sick and the homes of the 
poor to remind them of their dear Fath- 
er in heaven, who gives us so many good 
things. 

This afternoon the sun is shining so 
brightly here in Kobe, and it seems to 
me that some of the Bethany San- 
beams are shining right into my heart. 
This is Wedaesday, too, and I wonder if 
this is the day when the ‘‘Sunbeams’’ 


meet together to work with busy fingers 


and loving hearts for their dear Saviour, 


‘thus sending their rays abroad, perhaps 
over the whole earth. Is every one in 
that band trying to be a real sunbeam, 
gladly doing whatever comes in her way, 
without murmuring? What if the rays 
ot sunlight which God sends into dark 
cellars or into homes of sorrow, should 
complain because some other sunbeam is 
sent to a beautiful meadow, or into a 
home already full of joy and brightness? 
Do you think those complaining or dis 


contented sunbeams could perform the 
duty which God has given them to do?r 


No, indeed! and let us pray that each 
member of this society may never hinder 
God’s great work by doing her portion 
of that work with an unwilling heart. 
Try to be sunbeams wherever you are, 
whether in school, at home, or in the 
church. 

There are some little Japanese girls in 
our school here who are probably young- 
er then the youngest of you, and when I 
learn to speak their Janguage I shall tell 
them of the Bethany Sunbeams across 
the sea, who are meeting together and 
working busily, doing what they can to 
help on Christian work here in Japan, as 
well as in their own land. Mort of these 
little girls never heard of Jesus until they 
came to our school, and we hope that 
they will learn to love him, and take 
him to be their Saviour. There are so 
many very poor people in this land, and 
our hearts often ache for the poor crea- 
tures who go about begging. But it is 
impossible to give to them all, and we 
cannot always tell whether they need to 
beg or not. 
here that we should get discouraged if 
we did not trust in Jesus to help us. 
We just try to remember every moment 
that our Saviour is with us and is help-. 
ing us, and so we keep on doing what we 
can in his strength. And how nice it is, 
for those who are so far away from their 
homes, to know that God’s children all 
over the world are helping in this work. 
It may be that some day God will tell 
some of our Bethany Sunbeams to 
come over to Japan and shine instead of 
shining in San Francisco. But, wherev- 
er you are, I hope and trust that yon will 
shine very brightly. If you have not 
taken any verse as a motto for your so- 
ciety, I should think a very appropriate 
one would be, ‘‘Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” 

Our girls have jast been having pray- 
ers, and if you could have he them 
singing ‘‘What a friend we have in Je- 
sus,’ a few moments ago, you would 
bave thought they were American girls. 
They do not sing in our language, but 
they sing the same tunes that we do, 
and their words mean the same things 
that ours do. How nice it is to think 
that these girls can hear about Jesus, 
and can love him just as youdo! And 
how happy you and | should be that God 
has placed us where we can help in his 
work in many different ways! A picture 
of you all, as you are gathered in your 
meetings, often comes before my mind, 
and I am very thankful to our heavenly 
Father that he has opened a way for the 
‘‘Sunbeams’’ of Bethany to honor and 
glorify him. With earnest and loving 
rly for you all, I am your sincere 

iend, Erriz B. Gunnison. 


* 


Y. W. C. T. U. 


At Grand Central Hall last Sunday, 
every available bench and chair was full, 
and the music was fine. Miss Amanda 
Way, the head of the order of Good 
Templers in Kansas and a minister of the 
gospel among the Friends, Mre. Henriet- 
ta Skelten, who planied the German 
W.C.T. U. in our State and has or- 
ganized many American Unions, also, 
were present; and last, but not least, 
was our distinguished guest, Mra. Leti- 
tia Youmans. This was Mra. Youmans’ 
third lecture that day, and she had an 
appointment yet for the evening; hence 
she did not speak long, but rapidly, ear- 
nestly and effectively. She spoke in the 
most commendatory terms of the Y. W. 
C. T. U. here and everywhere, and felt 
gratified that they keep an hour on the 
Lord’s day devoted to their own best 
interest. She said it was not true that 
“if you let liquor alone it will let you 
alone’; cited many sad incidents in 
proof, and told them that of all persons 

oung woman had most to fear from it. 

t is their deadliest enemy. She spoke 
of our Saviour’s first miracle, not from 
the standpoint of scholarship, but of com- 
mon-sense and the ‘‘fear of the Lord,’’ 
which is the ‘‘beginning of knowledge.” 
The speaker argued that Jesus could 
have made one kind of wine as easily as 
the other. As to communion wine, she 
thought it beyond a peradventure that at 
the Lord’s Supper they had unfermented 
wine, because no Jew was permitted to 
have a particle of leaven in the house for 
a week at that feast. And it is impossi- 
ble to have fermented wine without leav- 
en. But it is impossible tocgive a 
traiture of that grand talk touching so 
many of the issues of life in these few 
lines. Try to hear her; try to hear ev- 
erybody you can on this great and many- 
sided question of temperance. 

Next Sunday, at the same hour and 
place, 997 Market t, corner of Sixth, 
there will be a ‘‘New Declaration of In- 


dependance,” by the Y. W. ©. T. U. 


Com. 
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Errors of Theistic Evolutionists. . 


Those holding the theistic phase of ev- 
olution labor to persuade themselves and 
others that they give no countenance or 
support to the infidel phase of the theory, 
and.are quite indignant when told that 
such is the tendency of their course. But 
in this they are as much in the fog as 
they are in relation to the fact of evolu- 
tion itself; for, if it is conceded that there 
is 80 much of creative or quasi-creative 
power and skill stored up in the little 
moneron that it can change itself into 
such other higher species as are nearly 
related, it would be folly to attempt to 
convince a skeptical world that there is 
not enough power and skill in it to devel- 
op into any and all other animal forme, 
especially with the help of those mythi- 
cal ‘‘missing links’’ that have been made 
to play co important a part iu the theory 
of evolution. Hence, these advocates of 
theistic evolution are inevitably strength- 
ening the hands of the infidel wing of its 
advocates, and doing a serious injury to 
evangelical religion. But their grand 
error is in embracing this theory in any 
form, for evolution, whether theistic or 
atheistic—the transmutation of one spe- 
cies into another—is a baseless hypothe- 
sis, a mere theory unsupported by a sin- 
gle fact. This assertion may seem pretty 
arrogant in view of the numbers and 
standing of those who have embraced the 
theory. But what are the facis? For 
this is a question of facts, not of theory 
and fancy. Has any one ever seen or 
known one species to change into anoth- 
er? Never. What is the teaching of 
natural history during the myriad ages of 
the past, whose record ia in the rocks as 
well as in human history? Does it re- 

rt any such transmutation ? Not at all. 
Tn the British museum are gathered spec- 
imens of every known form of animal 
life that has ever inhabited our earth. 
These specimens Professor Etheridge, 
F. R. S., has carefully classified and ar- 
ranged, and has thoroughly studied their 
relations and distinctive features for 
many years, till he has become a genuine 
expert in the science, and probably better 
fitted to give an opinion on the subject 
than any other man living. Has he, with 
all his unequaled opportunities for ob- 
servation, discovered any evidence of the 
transmutation of species ? 


In an interview with a scientific gentle- 
man, Professor George E. Post, he said 
to him: ‘‘In all this great museum there 
is not a particle of evidence of the trans- 
mutation of species. ~ Nine-tenths of the 
talk of evolutionists is sheer nonsense, 
not founded on observation, and wholly 
unsupported by fact. Men adopt a the- 
ory, and then strain their facts to support 
it. I read all their books, but they make 
no impression on my belief in the stability 
of species. Moreover, the talk of the 
great antiquity of man is of the same 
value. There is no such thing as a fos- 
sil man. Men are ready to regard you 
as a fool if you do not go with them in 
all their vagaries. But this museum is 
full of proof of the utter fallacy of their 
views.” Now, this is the deliberate ver- 
dict of an expert in this department of 
science—one not blinded by a pet theory, 
or captivated by the opinions or the 
vaunted theories of others, and one who 
knows whereof he affirms, 


Such is the teaching of the past. Nor 
is the evidence of the stability of species 
found only in the past. The present af- 
fords equal, and even stronger, evidence 
of the same fact. There is ample proof 
that God has fixed limits to each species, 
both animal and vegetable, which it can- 
not pass. Marked varieties may, indeed, 
be produced. The single wild rose, for 
example, may, by artificial means, be 
developed into the full garden rose. But 
it does not thus become a new species, 
and even ax a variety it is not in its nat- 
ure permanent. Withdraw from it those 
influences by which it was developed, 
and it will gradually return to its original 
wild type. The same is true of all other 
vegetable varieties. Professor Wood, 
author of some of our standard works on 
botany, eays of these varieties: ‘‘They 
are never permanent, but exhibit a con- 
stant tendency to revert to their original 
type.” | 

Thus nature forbids the change of one 
species. into another. The same law 
holds in the animal kingdom. Evolution- 
ists have tried to establish a new species 
on the basis of hybridity. But this is 
impossible, for nature abhors hybridity 
as it abhors a vacuum. And in the ani- 
mal, as in the vegetable kingdom, nature 
is equally opposed to any permanent de- 
parture of a variety from its normal type. 
Change of climate, food and treatment, 
and forced connection, may divert an ani- 
mal from its native type until a marRed 
changeis produced. But this establishes 
no new species. This variety will gen- 
erally continue so long as the animal is 
subjected to these new conditions. But 
return it to its natural home and leave it 
to itself, and, like the vegetable variety, 
it will ‘‘exbibit a constant tendency to 
revert to its original type.” In blooded 
stock, where some desired quality is 
sought to be developed by breeding in 
and in, a marked variety is often pro- 
duced, but no new species. Indeed, the 
tendency of such variety is to run out, 
for it not only grows less and lees hardy, 

the farther it departs from the original 
type, but it is more subject to disease, 
and especially to sudden death. And 
however far the variety may be forced 
from its normal type, it ia certain that it 
is not a new species, or approaching a 
new species, for it is as fertile as ever 


when crossed with the original tye 
r 


when, if it were assuming the chara 

of a distinct species, it would, like the 
crossing of the horse and ass, run into 
hybrid sterility when crossed with the 
original type. Hence the transmutation 
of species is an impossibility—nature is 
sternly arrayed against it. And thie fact 
is absolutely fatal to every form of evo- 
lution—theistic as well as atheistic—for 


_ the whole theory rests on the assumption 


of the transmutation of species, and, this 


Thus, utterly baseless is the theory of 
evolution, that has drawn such numbers 
to its support, and seemingly threatened 
the very foundations of Christianity. 
Strongly desirous to be rid of God and 
.the restraints of his government, men 
have ‘‘assumed this theory, and then 
strained their facts to support it”; facts, 
which, when rightly understood, yield it 
no support, and many of which are com- 
pletely fatal to it, as Dr. Hall has so 
clearly shown in his ‘‘ Problem of Human 
Life." 

No wonder, then, that when advocat- 
ing such a baseless theory, ‘‘nine-tenths 
of their talk should be sheer nonsense.” 
’That the enemies of revelation should 
embrace this theory is not to be wonder- 
ed at. But it is surprising that such 
large numbers of the Christian ministry 
are so dazzled and captivated by the rep- 
utation of certain infidel writers, and the 
specious presentation of their ‘‘strained 
facts,” as readily to accept this ground- 
less theory, and vainly labor to make the 
Bible conform to it, Some, indeed, of the 
more prominent of this class of evolution- 
ists are evidently awakening, and aesum- 
ing a non-committal position—simply af- 
firming that God might have produced the 
race of animals by transmuting one species 
into another, or he might have produced 
each species independently of others. 
But the question is not what God might 
have done, but what he has done. The 
The proof is abundant that species are 
permanent, and cannot be transmuted, 
and this settles the question. 


The mere resemblance and gradation 
of species no more prove that one was 
evolved from another than the gradation 
in architectural structures proves that all 
the higher forms, up to the palace and 
cathedral, were developed from the Indian 
wigwam; or that the wheel-barrow was 
the mechanical moneron that somehow 
managed to develop itself into the char- 
iot, the catafalque, and the palace car— 
lines of evolution needing little help from 
the device of ‘‘missing links.” But 
though the theory of evolution has been 
so extensively embraced, and its advo- 
cates hold it with such tenacity that, 
generally, they are very unwilling to list- 
en to the proofs of its fallacy, and esteem 
as ‘‘fools,’’ or at least, as very arrogant, 
those who oppose them—yet the truth is 
certain to prevail, even against great 
numbers and great names, and the truth 
of the stability of epecies and the Bible 
account of creation will live when the 
theory of evolution will have been con- 
signed to that ‘‘limbo, large and broad,” 
where are stored the Ptolemaic theory 
of astronomy and the myriad other like 
abortions of the human brain. 

Bangor, Me. JOSEPH SMITH. 


Over the Ocean. 


BY REV. J. K. M LEAN. 


Constructively, one is in a foreign do- 
main the moment he commits himself to 
the deck of his ocean steamer, provided 
he is to sail under a foreign flag. But 
quite literally so did the passengers of 
the Cunarder Scythia feel as she steamed 
her way along the coast of Ireland, and, 
later on in the day, passed the mountains 
of Wales, on Saturday, May 29th. The 
day was one of the finest; the sea as 
smooth as it isin the nature of area 
ever to be. Very attractive. were the 
shore glimpses, and well content would 
all hands have been but for the uncer- 
tainty overhanging the momentous point 
whether the steamer would reach her 
dock in time to discharge her passengers 
that night, or whether they would be 
obliged to remain on board. Number- 
less opinions, rumors and conjectures 
prevailed, and, as is usual in all great 
questions, the public mind stood divided 
to the last. At about 9 o’clock, how- 
ever, just at the close of a long twilight, 
the final decision came in the shape of a 
wheezy tug, bringing announcement that, 
as four large steamers had preceded us 
during the day, the customs officers 
would be unwilling to give the night to 
us, and we must lie at anchor in the 
Mersey until six next morning. Bag 
and bundle went reluctantly back into 


THE NAUSEOUS STATEROOMS, 


The usual jokes were made about attach- 
ments too strong to sever, and 6 o’clock 
next morning came. After a hasty break- 
fast—taken, however, by some, with 
keener relish than had attended any meal 
on board—at half-past seven, all bag- 
gage (to be hereafter known only as ‘‘lug- 
gage’’) having already gone, the - three 
hundred passengers were taken on board 
the tender Flying Whirlwind, and, in a 
tew moments, had been set down as 
pretty as the Dying Zephyr could have 
done it, absolutely and actually on shore 
in a foreign land. 


Liverpool ia called an American city, 
in about the same sense, probably, that 
Boston is beginning to be called an Irish 
city; but it is not yet so American as to 
cease to strike the newcomer as, after 
all, ‘‘quite English, you know.’’ The 
custom-house arrangements aré admir- 
able. Each trunk, on going into the 
hold, in Boston, is placarded with a huge 
initial letter of its owner’s name. In 
Liverpool it appears down the long line 
of discharged baggage underneath that 
same letter conspicuously posted over the 
platform. Mr. Smith can, therefore, 
placidly pass by all the Adamsees, the 
Bakers and the Cooks, and, trudging 
along the alphabet, easily find his trunk 
down among those of the Sampsons, the 
Simpsons and the other Smiths. The 
customs officers, albeit they had been up. 
till 2 o’clock that morning, passing the 
passengers of the Etruria (which left 
New York two days later than the Scy- 
thia left Boston), were good-natured 
and obliging. Little of our packing was 
disturbed; nothing confiscated. By half- 
past eight, our party of seven found our- 
selves safely landed at the Northwestern 
Hotel, connected with the terminal sta- 


| tion of 


being exploded, the whole thing collapses. | 


THE GREAT NORTHWESTERN 


And London railway. The charge for 
this transportation, of nearly two miles 
in distance, for four persons—one of them 
double-sized—one large trunk and eight 
hand-parcels, was two shillings, in En- 
glish money; four bits, in San Francisco 
currency—with a sixpence to a porter, 
for handling the whole. A bath and 
clean clothes, the shuffling off of the 
mortal coil of ten-days’ steamer life— 
what a resurrection it was! How it pre- 
disposes one to look favorably upon any 
shore on which he may have been cast 
up! Having, by such measures, renew- 
eda more intimate acquaintance, each 
one with his own self, than had been 
practicable for some time past, and it 
being Sunday, our party proceeded en 
masse to the nearest church, to render 
thanks. This proved to be the ‘‘Parish 
Church of Liverpool,’’ and which, since 
Liverpool has of late been erected into a 
new Episcopal see, has been constituted 
a cathedral—a moderate-sized, unim- 
pressive edifice, ancient, yard-surround- 
ed, and encompassed by a flagging of 
inscribed gravestones. Being the day 
following the Queen’s birthday, the Lord 
Mayor of the city (according to custom, 
as we understood) was to attend the par- 
ish church in official capacity, to join in 


THANKSGIVING AND SUPPLICATIONS 


On Her Majesty’s behalf. An immense 
crowd had turned out, lining both sides 
of the streets for equares, to witness the 
display. Finding ourselves unwittingly 
in such a throng, we did not expect to 
be able to gain admittance to the church; 
but the crowd extended only to, and not 
into, the building. Notwithstanding 
that quite a = was filled by the mili- 
tary, we had no difficulty in getting 
seats. There were, in all, about five 
huodred people in the church, with room 
fora handred or two more. The ser- 
vice was a full cathedral service, intoned 
by the officiating priest, a bevy of clerks 
and a double choir of unsurpliced boys. 
[t was well done, musically, and was ac- 
companied by a fifteen-minutes talk by 
a young man—Mr. Canon Somebody, 
from out of town, we were informed— 
which was intended for asermon. The 
Lord Mayor, as we believed at the close, 
was only constructively present; not in 
propria persone, but by representation 
of his military guard. A most striking 
feature of the service was the publishing 
of the banns of couples proposing mar- 
riage in the parish. The names of at 
least a hundred couples were read—some 
for the first time, some for the second 
and some for the third. 


AN ORGAN RECITAL, 


In the afternoon, at three o’clock, St. 
George's hall, situated just opposite our 
hotel, was to be open to the public for a 
sacred organ recital. This hall is a cor- 
poration building. Its organ, provided by 
the city, is reputed to be one of the larg- 
est and finest in the kingdom. It is 
thrown open at 3 o'clock every Sunday 
afternoon, with the special intent of giv- 
ing the working classes an opportunity to 
listen without cost to good organ music. 
Seats were provided for about two thou- 
sand pereons. Three-fourths of these 
were occupied as the hour struck. At 
the close of each selection opportunity 
was offered for a to pass out or in. 
During the half hour the hall was about 
once and a-half filled; that is, three 
thousand persons heard some parts of it. 
The exercises opened with a hymn of 
four stanzas sung to ‘Old Hundred,” in 
which the audience quite universally and 
heartily joined. Four or five selections 
for the great organ followed. The in- 
strument is a grand one, and was grand- 
ly handled. 

Liverpool streets of a Sunday after- 
noon present 2 motley appearance, All 
stores are closed, even the ale-houses and 
bars. The sidewalks, that Sunday be- 
ing a specially fine one, were thronged ap- 
parently with lower-class people, most of 
them comfortably dressed and _ well-con- 
ditioned ; some ia rags, and giving evi- 
dence of extreme poverty. We were be- 
set at every turn by little ragged boys 
and girls, entreating us to buy a box of 
matches. In reality they were beggars. 
‘Please, Mister, spare me a copper; 
just one, Mister.” Some of them were 


diseased. By next day’s observation 
we concluded that this begging was rath- 
er special to the Sunday, and confined 
chiefly to the vicinity of the hotels where 
American travelers mostly stop. 


A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION, 


At one point was met a procession, 
which, at first sight and hearing, we pro- 
nounced a detachment of the Salvation 
Army. On nearing us, however, it 
proved to be an output of the Establish- 
ed Church. A band of half a dozen in- 
struments played not quite so badly as 
our Oakland Salvationists are wont to do, 
a banner bearing the inscription ‘‘St. 
Colomba’s Church,” a dozen men, 
aud as many girls and women, none 
of them in uniform except some 
of the girls, who wore white capes. 
They played, sang, and, gathering a 
small crowd ata street corner, held a 
quiet, orderly and respectably listened-to 
service. No hooting or adverse remarks 
were heard, except that one young fellow, 
half-seas over, remarkéd to his mate 
in our hearing, ‘‘Come, Bill, let’s move 


out .of here; (hic) this is sacrilegious.” 


At 6 o'clock the bars and ale-houses 
open. The vicinity of each contained an 
expectant, thirsty throng, which disap- 
peared with most marvelous celerity as 
the strokes of the clock sounded on the 
air and the various doors were opened. 
At no time during the day were the 
streets so quiet and the sidewalks so de- 
serted as during the half hour following. 

At evening service at a Dissenting 
chapel, with a good sermon, hearty, well- 
rendered chanting and singing by a good 
congregation, a half-hour’s stroll at 10 
o'clock (the twilight still lingering on the 
western sky) to observe Liverpool at 
night, completed a first day’s experience 


‘in England. We have formed no impres- 


tearfully dirty, equalid, and, evidently, 


sions as yet except of a vigorous, stal- 
wart, solid people; whether better or woree 
than ourselves remains to be seen.—Oak- 
land Tribune, 


Jottings from the “Hub.” 


Boston, June 12, 1886. 

Anniversary week in Boston, this year, 
was one of the quietest ever known. 
Says Dr. Pierce, in Zion’s Herald: ‘*We 
should hardly have recognized the fact, 
had it not been for the rainy days, which 
have seemed for years inevitably to at- 
tend these public festivals. Anniversary 
week! but, oh, how different! The chief 
streets of the city were not crowded with 
country miuisters and their wives, as in 
former happy days. Tremont Temple 
was 10t filled to its last seat and standing 
place three times a day by eager hearers. 
The rarest speakers in the nation were 
not imported to stir, with their eloquence, 
the enthusiasm of the crowds. The lead- 
ing, world-wide charities were not set 
forth with apostolic unction. Neither 
were the inflamed friends of humanity 
convulsed by the fiery rhetoric of anti- 
| slavery orators. Thank God, there was 
no need of it! Frederick Douglass, in- 
deed, was here, but his words were as 
smooth as oil, and his spirit was in an 
exultant and grateful mood at the re- 
membrance of the long past and success- 
ful struggles. Our Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist friends had the monopoly of the 
rhetoric this year, and a fine time they 
had of it! For wit and wisdom, we 
rarely find a parallel, in after-dinner 
speaking, to that of the Unitarian festival 
on Thursday evening. It was a mutual 
admiration company, and the occasions 
for congratulations were never recognized 
with better grace. The old societies sim- 
ply held their business meetings, and 
elected officers, save the Woman's For- 
eign Missionary Society, the exercises of 
which were specially attractive; and the 
woman's suffrage meetings also had 
something of the old fire in them. The 
leading church societies are no longer oc- 
casional interests, but have become part 
of the denominational life. The outlays 
for missions, and for the other accepted 
charities, are as regularly met as the in- 
cidental expenses of weekly worship. 
They can no longer rest upon the excited 
enthusiasm of an anniversary, but must 
find a warm and permanent seat in the 
deepest and devoutest affections of the 
Christian heart. All these forms and 
modes are temporary, and lose their 
power, ‘but now abideth faith, hope and 
charity, but the greatest of these is char- 
ity.’ ” 

"Rev. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, D.D., 
who for many years has been pastor of 
the Brattle-street church io this city, 
died of pneumonia at his residence tot 
day. Dr. Lothrop was one of the mos- 
prominent clergymen in Boston. He was 
born in Utica, N. Y., October 13, 1804; 
graduated at Harvard with Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, and other noted men, in 
1825, and from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1828. In 1834 he accepted a 
call to the Brattle-street church, this city, 
where he was installed on the 17th of 
June of the same year. The greater 
part of Dr. Lothrop’s ministry was ac- 
complished in the old-fashioned edifice 
on Brattle-etreet, the society retaining 
its old place of worship for about thirty- 
five years after Dr. Lothrop became pas- 
tor. Dr. Lothrop was for thirty years a 
member of the Boston School Committee, 
and for twenty-six years was chairman 
of the Committee on the English High 
School. He held other positions of 
minor importance, among them being the 
secretaryship of the Massachusetts Hu- 
mane Society, and he was also a member 
of the Society of the Cincinnati and of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
He was twice married, his first wife be- 
ing Miss Kirkland, and his second wife 
Miss Webb, who survives him. Asa 
pastor, Dr. Lothrop had an extended and 
intimate relation with the people, and 
was beloved by all who knew him. 

Amicus. 


Bright Things. 


The following error appears in type: 
‘*[ grew up to manhood without ever 
knowing what the love of a parent really 
was, for my mother died when my oldest 
brother was born.”’ 

‘*Jake, vat you going to gif your son 
for a birtday bresent?’’ ‘‘I don’t know. 
It’s putty hard times. I guess [ haf 
some buddons sewed on his clothes.’’ 
‘*Yes; dat’s so. I guess [ haf my boy’s 
hair cut.’’—Judge. 


The Bishop of Oxford sent to the church 
wardens in his diocese a circular of in- 
quiries, among which was, ‘‘Does your 
officiating clergyman preach the gospel, 
and are his conversation and carriage con- 
sistent therewith?” The church warden 
of Wallingford replied, ‘‘He preaches the 
gospel, but does not keep a carriage.” 


‘‘My husband is so poetic!’’ said one 
lady to another in a street-car, the other 
day. ‘Have you ever tried rubbin’ his 
jints with hartshorn liniment, mum?” in- 
terrupted a woman with a market basket 
at her feet, who was sitting at her elhow 
and overheard the remark; ‘‘that will 
straighten him out as quick as — 
I know of if he haint got it too bad.” 


A boy, who, in the good old times 
when they used to read in course from 
the Scriptures in the country district 
schools, having in hand a copy of the 
Old Testament printed in the days when 
s’s looked like f’s, thus rendered, with a 
loud and confident voice, the following, 
from Job ii: 7: ‘So went Satan forth 
from the presence of the Lord, and shot 
Job with four balls!” 


A gentleman, recently calling at a 
boarding-house, left his umbrella in the 
hat-rack with a card on which was the 
following: ‘‘ Belongs to a man that strikes 
a forty-pound blow. Will be back in five 
minutes.” When he returned, the um- 
brella was gone, but in its place was a 
scrap of paper bearing the words: ‘*Tak- 
eo by a man who walks five miles an 


|hour. Won't be back at all.’’ 


' Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. 


BUL 


L’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THE LIVER 

Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
eyes, bilious diarrh@a, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin my liver. Three bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
than all the others combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN Buiu.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the preparation of Dr. JoHN BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it both in public and private practice, 
and think it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 

M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, aos 
Res. Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 


DYSPEPSIA 

Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 
and many other cutaneous and glandu- 


lar aueviions, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 


JAMES MOORE, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN Buti. —I procured one bottle of 
BULL'S SARSAPARILLA for my eldestson. Among 
the remedies and various prescriptions that he 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottle 
has been of more benefit to him thanall. It has 
cured me of —— sia as well. 

JOHN 8S. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining j proms matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache, weakness, pain inthesmall 
of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


m 
bility. It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Il. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


TH 
KIDNEYS BLOOD SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of} - /s a peculiar morbid condition o 
the body. Into and through the THE LI FE the system, caused directly by 


impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by. 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regular 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN BcLu.—It is my opinion that your 
of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior to any other now in use, and I will take 
= pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 

rofulaand all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 

B. ALLEN, M. D.. Bradford, ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BEEP THE BLOOYD PuUFE. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


.. Professors. 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 3t 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay 8t., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, oe 
The 


SemINABY Course of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address. 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ra, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Kd 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 


Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H, E. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HomM@oOPATEHY,) 


125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. 
apr13-tf 


E ARE IN EARNEST ABOUT HAVING 
the many readers of THe PAcIFIc con- 


sider the importance of patronizing only such 


dealers as refuse to trade in intoxicating drinks. 
The time 1s coming, and now is, when the busi- 
ness of selling liquor and family supplies over 
the same counter and under the same roof 
should be discouraged by all classes of people. 
Much as the saloons are to be deplored, and 
great as the misery they have wrought may be, 
it is certainly less than that of the corner gro- 
cery in this city, and semi-respectable stores 
dealing in liquor throughout the State. Dealers 
will tell you they ca: not hold their customers - 
if they do not sell liquor. Your answer should 
be, plain and prompt, that they cannot hold 
them all if they do sell it. Less than ten years 
ago, when we started the first aggressive tem- 
perance grocery in Sau Francisco, we were told 
even by active temperance people it was impos- 
sible. to make it a success. At this date there 
are at least eighteen such stores, a:l prosperous 
and all managed as this way, from principle 
rather than from motive. These stores are 
among the most prosperous in the business, 
and sell nearly or quite half the supplies used in 
the whole city. A great change has been 
wrought in this respect and although we have 
retired from the retail business in the city, we 
are glad to note the success of others. Church 
members, we are talking straight at yon, and 
mean what we say. We want you to waken up 
on the temperance question. and view it, and 
helps it from all points. If there is a good 
square temperance dealer in your vicinity pat- 
ronize him, and tell him why you do it. If 
the dealers near you sell liquor, say to them, 
kindly, that you cannot conscientiously give 
them your money in buying liquors; and, i 

they care for your trade, it will cause them to 
consider the position they are in. There are 
many people who can only be reached through 
their pockets. If they cannot be induced to 
abandon the sale, remember we hold ourselves 
in readiness to supply you with anything to be 
had here, from a single article to a whole year’s 
supply. This is our business. We study it, 
and try to understand so as to give you the 
best goods, and the most of them, carefully 
packed, and shipped according to directions so 
as to reach you promptly. We have, by long 
experience, learned that fair dealing and good 
articles will win trade and keep it better than 
any other method. We do not profess to give 
you goods for half price, or less then cost or 
market value; but we do profess to be good 
buyers and good judges of goods, and to sell 
them at a small advance en coat. We publish 
a list of articles we keep for sale, and the price 


| of them, and much valuable information about 


buying, remitting, and other things, which is 
called the Home Crrcte. Wesend it free to 
a!l who ask for it. The new number will be ready 
in a few days. Now send for it, please; won’t 
you? And write us afew words besides, if you 
have time. Remember, liquor dealers not only 
refuse to trade with those opposed to their 
business, but in some cases combine for this 
purpose. We do not ask this, as we are not fa- 
vorable to combinations in business matters. 
We only ask to be placed on a broad, liberal 
business basis, which shall work the greatest 
good to the greatest number; and, for ourselves, 
we will be satesfied with a plain competency, if 
we can be of any use to our fellows. Hoping, 
at least, one or two kind readers will notice 


this item, we remain 
Yours for the right, 


SMITH’S 


CASH STORE, 
15 & 117 


Clay St., San Francisco. 
IRVING INSTITUTE 


4 


== >- 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. COHUROH, 
A. M., 1086 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Active and intelligent. to re- 


WANTED—LAD presentin her own locality ap 


old firm. References required. Permanent tion 
aad good salary. GAY & BROS., 14 Barclay St., N.Y. 
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Wepnespay, June 30, 1886.) 


Tuer Paociric: 


SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 
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Home Ciréle. 


THE STATE. 


What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
. Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets 
crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughipg at the storm, rich navies 
ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to 
pride. 
No; men—high-minded men— 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare 
maintain; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the 
chain— 
These constitute the state. | 
—Sir William Jones. 


The First Blow for American Freedom 


It is a curious fact that the most im- 

ortant as well as the most dramatic in- 
cident immediately preceding the Ameri- 
can Revolution—an incident, indeed, 
which directly precipitated hostilities— 
has but slighting mention in any of the 
histories. 

This was the attack upon Fort Will- 
iam and Mary in Portsmouth Harbor by 
a band of young patriots led by John Sul- 
livan, afterward Major-General in the 
Continental army. The assault was 
made in December, 1774, four months 
before the battle of Lexington, and six 
months before Bunker Hill. It was un- 
questionably the first act of overt treason. 

On the afternoon of December 13th, 
Paul Revere (the same who escaped the 
vigilance of Howe’s guards four months 
later, and spread the news along the road 
from Boston to Lexington of Pitcairn’s 
intended march) rode up to Snullivan’s 
house in Durham. One of the survivors 
of Sullivan’s company died only some 
thirty years ago, and from his lips, short- 
ly before his death, was obtained the 
story of what happened that day. Re- 
vere’s horse, he said, was ‘‘nearly done” 
when pulled up at Sulivan’s door. The 
rider had been despatched with all speed 
from Boston the day before with messag- 
es from the Massachusetts Committee of 
Safety that ‘‘the King in council had pro- 
hibited the importation of arms or milita- 
ry stores into the colonies, and that two 
regiments were forthwith to march from 
Boston to occupy Portsmouth and the 
fort in its harbor. After ‘‘baiting’ his 
wearied beast, Revere rode on to Ports- 
mouth. 

In Sullivan’s mind the hour had evi- 
dently come for decisive action. The 
story of what followed is briefly told by 
Eleazer Bennett, the survivor before 
mentioned: “I was working for Major 
Sullivan,” be said, ‘‘when Micah Davis 
came up and told me Major Sullivan 
wanted me to go to Portsmouth, and to 
get all the men I could to go with him. 
The men who went, as far as 1 can re- 
member, were Major Jobn Sullivan, Cap- 
tain Winborn Adams, Ebenezer Thomp- 
son, John Demeritt, Alpheus and Jona- 
than Chesley, John Spencer, Micah Davis; 
Isaac and Benjamtn Small, of Durham; 
Ebenezer Sullivan, Captain Langdon and 
Thomas Pickering of Portsmouth; John 
Griffin, James Underwood, and Alexan- 
der Scammell. We took a gondola be- 
longing to Benjamin Mathes, who was 
too old to go, and went down the river to 
Portsmouth. It waaa clear, cold, moon- 
light night. We sailed down to the fort 
at the mouth of Piscataqua Harbor. 
The water was so shallow that we could 
not bring the boat to within a rod of 
shore. We waded through the water in 
perfect silence, mounted the fort, sur- 
prised the garrison, and bound the cap- 
tain. In the fort we found one hundred 
casks of powder and one hundred small- 
arms, which we brought down to the 
boat. In wading through the water it 
froze upon us.” 

What a simple story of heroism! The 
men took off their boots that they might 
not make a noise in mounting the ram- 
parts, and after getting back to the boat 
it is of record that they again took 
them off, ‘‘lest a spark from the iron- 
nailed soles might ignite the powder.’’ 
And this was in December, in the severe 
winter of northern New England. 

The ‘*gondola”—pronounced by the 
natives gundolo, with accent on the first 
syllable—is an unwieldy sloop-rigged 
vessel still in use in the shallow waters of 
the New England coast. The “‘gundolo” 
sailed quietly down with the tide to a 
dock in Portsmouth town, nine miles be- 
low. There perhaps half a dozen men 
were taken on board, including Captain 
Langdon, afterwards first President of 
the United States Senate and Governor 
of New Hampshire. From Governor 
Wentworth’s correspondence with the 
Earl of Dartmouth it would appear that 
he warned Captain Cochran, in command 
at the fort, of the intended attack; but 
it is a tradition in Durham that the gar- 
tison was awakened from sleep as the 
party mounted the ramparts. No blood 
was shed on either side. In his letter 
to Lord Dartmouth, Sir Jobn (Governor) 
Wentworth gives some further details. 
‘‘News was brought to me’” he says, 
‘that a drum was beating about the 
town to collect the populace together in 
order to take away the gunpowder and 
dismantle the fort. I sent the Chief- 
Justice to them to warn them from en- 
gaging in such an attempt. He went to 
them, told them it was not short of re- 
bellion, and entreated them to desist 
from it and disperse. But all to no pur- 
pose. They went to the island. They 
forced an entrance in spite of Captain 
Cochran, who defended it as long as he 
‘could. They secured the captain, tri- 
umphantly gave three huzzas, and hauled 
down the King’s colors.”” Captain Coch- 
ran made his report. ‘‘I told told them,” 
he wrote, “on their peril not to enter. 
They replied they would. I immediate- 


ly ordered three four-pounders to be fired } 


on them, and then the small-arms, and 
before we could be ready to fire again we 
were stormed on all quarters, and imme- 
diately they secured me and my men, 
and kept us prisoners about an hour and 
a half, during which time they broke open 
the powder house, and took all the pow- 
der away except one barrel.” | 

The powder being loaded aboard the 
‘‘sundolo,” the vessel was sailed back 
to Durham on the flood tide, arriving in 
the early morning. ‘The larger part of 
the powder was buried under the pulpit 
of the old ‘‘meeting-house’’ in front of 
Major Sullivan’s residence—under the 
pulpit from which venerable Parson Ad- 
ams had for years back been inculcating 
lessons of patriotism. - Two or three 
mounds still exist to show where the 
foundations of this church were laid. 
Over against the now vacant space, and 
in a little plot adjoining Sullivan’s former 
residence, a plain marble slab gives tok- 
ed that the remains of the soldier-states- 
man were buried there. 

The captured powder, as before inti- 
mated, played an important part at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. In the Continent- 
al army gathered about Boston there 
was a terrible lack of ammunition. ‘‘It 
is a fact,”’ says Bancroft, referring to the 
day before Prescott occupied Breed’s 
Hill, ‘‘that the Americans, after collect- 
ing all the ammunition north of the Del- 
aware, had in their magazine, for an army 
engaged in a seige and preparing for 
fight, no more than 273 barrels (kegs?) 
of powder, with a gift trom Connecticut 
of 363 barrels more.’’ When, as the 
British were forming for a decisive charge 
on his hotly defended works, Prescott 
discovered that he had barely one round 
of ammunition among his men, and gave 
the order to retreat, both his and Stark’s 
men would undoubtedly have been cut to 
pieces or captured except for the galling 
fire with which Stark, from the grass- 
stuffed fence on Bunker Hill, met the 
Welsh Fusileers who were marching to 
cut off the retreat to Cambridge. It is of 
tradition and some part of record that, 
until within even a few moments of the 
Fusileers’ charge, Stark was no better 
equipped with ammunition than was 
Prescott. But an ample supply of pow- 
der arrived in the nick of time. It had 
been brought over from Durham, sixty 
miles away, in old John Demeritt’s ox- 
cart, and it was a part of the store that 
had been buried under Parson Adam’s 
pulpit. Failing it, Prescott might on 
that day have shared the martyrdom of 
Warren, and Molly Stark might indeed 
have been a widow that night. 

Sullivan was the first man in active re- 
bellion against the British government, 
and be drew with him the province he 
lived in. In a recent address on the his- 
tory of that part of New Hamphire, the 
Rev. Dr. Quint of Dover referred brief- 
ly to the attack on the fort. ‘*The dar- 
ing character of this assault,’’ he said, 
‘‘camnot be overestimated. It was an 
organized investment of a royal fortress 
where the King’s flag was flying, and 
where the King’s garrison met them with 
muskets and artillery. It was four 
months before Lexington, and Lexington 
was resistance to attack, while this was 
deliberate aesault.”—Harper’s Magazine 
Sor July. 


Gen, C. F. Smith at Fort Donelson. 


— 


From General Lew Wallace’s illustrat- 
ted account of the capture of Fort Don- 
elson, in the December Century, we 
quote the following: ‘‘Taking Lauman’s 
brigade, General Smith began the advance. 
They were under fire instantly. The 
guns in the fort joined in with the infant- 
ry who were at the time in the rifle-pits, 
the great body of the Confederate right 
wing being with General Buckner. The 
defense was greatly favored by the 
ground, which subjected the assailants to 
a double fire from the beginning of the 
abatis. ‘The men have said ‘that it look- 
ed too thick for a rabbit to get through.’ 
General Smith, on his horse, took posi- 
tion in the front and center of the line. 
Occasionally he turned in his saddle to 
see how the alignment was kept. For 
the most part, however, he held his face 
steadily toward the enemy. He was, of 
course, a conspicuous object for the sharp- 
shooters in the rifle-pits. The air around 
him twittered with minie-bullets. Erect 
as if on review, he rode on, timing the 
gait of his horse with the movement of 
his colors. <A soidier said: ‘1 was nearly 
scared to death, but I saw the old man’s 
white moustache over his shoulder, and 
went on.’ 

‘*On to the abatis the regiments moved 
without hesitation, leaving a trail of dead 
and wounded behind. There the fire 
seemed to grow trebly hot, and there 
some of the men halted, whereupon Gen- 
eral Smith, seeing the hesitation, put his 
cap on the point of his sword, held it 
aloft, and called out, ‘No flinching now, 
my lads! Here—this is the way! Come 
on! He picked a path through the jag- 
ged limbs of the trees, holding his cap 
all the time in sight, and the effect was 
magical. The men swarmed in after him, 
and got through in the best order they 
could—not all of them, alas! On the 
other side of the obstruction they took 
the semblance of reformation, and charg- 
ed in after their chief, who found him- 
self then between the two fires. Up the 
ascent he rode; up they followed. At 
the last moment the keepers of the rifle- 
pits clambered out and fled. The four 
regiments engaged in the feat, the Twen- 
ty-fifth Indiana, and the Second, Sev- 
enth, and Fourteenth Iowa, planted their 
colors on the breastwork. And the gray- 
haired hero set his cap jauntily on his 
head, pulled his moustache, and rode 
along the front, chiding them awhile, then 
laughing at them. He had come to stay. 
Later in the day, Buckner came back 
with his division, but all his efforts to 
dislodge Smith were vain.”’ 


The Montana girl who shot a bear and 
got a bounty of $40, with which she 
bought a sewing machine, now wishes 
that the authorities would offer a bounty 


for sewing-machine agents. 


| 


Lincoln’s Mother. 


Though President Lincoln’s mother 
died when he was ten years of age, yet 
she lived long enough to inspire him with 
a noble ambition, to train him to love 
truth and justice, and to reverence God 
and goodness. Years after, when men 
were looking to him as one who might 
become a national leader, he said: 

**All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to 
my mother.” 

The wife of a pioneer, she shared the 
privations and hardships of life ina wil- 
derness. The struggle for existence 
familiarized her not only with the distaff 
and the spinning wheel, but with an axe, 
the hoe and the rifle. She helped her 
husband to clear and break up the soil, 
to kill wild turkeys, as well as deer and 
bears, whose skins she dressed and made 
into clothes. When she married, her 
husband could neither read nor write, 
but she found time, toilsome as was her 
life, to teach both rudiments to him and 
her son, She was unusually refined and 
intelligent for a pioneer’s wife. Her taste 
and love of beauty made her log house 
an exceptional one in the wilderness, 
where the people were rugged and lived 
so far apart that they could hardly see 
the smoke from each other’s cabins. 

When Abraham -Lincoln had gained 
the people’s ear, men noticed that he 
scarcely made a speech or wrote a State 
paper in which there was not an_illustra- 
tion or quotation from the Bible. ‘*Abe 
Lincoln,’ his friends used to say, ‘‘is 
more familiar with the Bible than most 
ministers.”” He had been thoroughly in- 
structed in it by his mother. It was the 
one book always found in the pioneer’s 
cabin, and to it she, being a woman of 
deep religious feeling, turned for sympa- 
thy and refreshment. 

Out of it she taught her boy to read 
and spell, and with its poetry, history and 
principles she so familiarized him that 
they always influenced his subsequent 
life. She was fond of books, and read 
all she could beg or borrow from the pio- 
neers far and near. Her boy early im- 
bibed his mother’s passion for books. 
Here and there could be found in the 
cabin ‘‘Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
‘*Weem’s Life of Washington,” and 
‘*Burn’s Poems.”” Young Abe read 
these over and over again, until he knew 
them as he knew the alphabet. 

When his mother died the son had al- 
ready received a good education—he told 
the truth, he loved justice, reverenced 
God, he respected goodness, he was fond 
of reading, he could swing the axe, shoot 
the rifle, and take more than a boy’s 
part ia subduing the wilderness and mak- 
ing up ahome. She selected the place 
for her burlal. It was under a ‘majestic 
sycamore on the top of a forest-covered 
hill that stretched above her log cabin 
home. No clergyman could be found to 
bury her, and the neighbors took part in 
the simple, solemn rites. Months after, a 
preacher who had been written to travel- 
ed hundreds of miles through the forest 
to preach a funeral sermon under the 
sycamore. 

The boy of ten never forgot those sad, 
plain services, nor the mother whose mem- 
ory they honored. She ever remained 
to him the incarnation of tenderness, 
love, self-sacrifice and devotion to duty. 
When he was President he honored her 
training by the thought: ‘‘She placed me 
here!” Youth’s Companion. 


— 


Daniel Webster as a Schoolboy. 


Itis narrated of him that, when he 
first arrived at the academy of Mr. Ab- 
bot, his personal appearance, in his ill- 
fitting, home-made, home-spun garments, 
together with his shy, awkard manners, 
created much merriment among the boys, 
and many jokes were cracked at his ex- 
pense. Young Daniel’s sensitive nature 
could ill brook this; and, after suffering 
from it two or three days, be went to 
the teacher and told him he must go 
home. The teacher inquired the cause, 
and Daniel made a clear breast of it. 
The former bade him not mind it, but 
keep quietly at his studies, and his turn 
would come by-and-by. He obeyed, 
and at the end of the week he was placed 
at the head of the class that had ridiculed 
him. After two months had passed in 
hard study the teacher, at the close of 
the school one day, called him up in 
presence of all the scholars, and told him 
he could not stay there any longer; to go 
and get his books and hat and leave. 
Poor Daniel’s heart sank down to his 
shoes. He had studied hard, bearing 
patiently the ridicule of his mates, and 
now to be turned off in disgrace was 
more than he could stagger under. The 
teacher waited a moment to watch the 
astonishment of the school, and then 
added, ‘‘This is no place for you; go to 
the higher department!” That was prob- 
ably the proudest hour in Mr. Webster’s 
life. He had triumphed over his coth- 
panions, and that by outstripping them 
in his studies.— American Magazine. 


John Quincy Adams’ Mother. 


The mother of John Quincy Adams 
said in a letter to him, written when he 
was only ten years old: 

‘*‘T would rather see you in your grave 
a grow up a profane and graceless 

oy.” 

Not long before the death of Mr. Adams 
a gentleman said to him, ‘‘I have found 
out who made you.” 

‘‘What do you mean?’ asked Mr, 
Adams. 

The gentleman replied, ‘‘I have been 
reading the published letters of your 
mother.” 

**If,” this gentleman remarks, ‘‘I had 
spoken that dear name to some little boy 
who had been for weeks away from his 
mother, his eyes could not have flashed 
more brightly, nor his face glowed more 
quickly, than did the eyes of that ven- 
erable old man when I pronounced the 
name of his mother. He stood up in his 
peculiar manner, and said: 

** ‘Yes, sir; all that is good ia me I owe 
to my mother,’” 


-haversack. 


Speech of Daniel Webster. 


Daniel Webster’s last speech at Wash- 
ington was delivered from the front door 
of his residence, next to the Unitarian 
church, to a noisy crowd who had assem- 
bled to rejoice over the nomination of 
General Scott as the Whig candidate at 
Baltimore. Mr. Webster, who had ex- 
pected that he would bave received the 
nomination himself, betrayed no trace of 
disappointment, but spoke in his deep, 
melodious voice, ‘‘whose every tone was 
music’s own,’’ saying: 

‘*T thank you, fellow-citizens, for this 
friendly and respectful call. Some of 
you have been engaged in an arduous 
public duty at Baltimore, the object of 
your meeting being the selection of a fit 
person to be supported for the office of 
President of the United States. Others 
of you take an interest in the result of 
the deliberations of that assembly of 
Whigs. It so happened that my name, 
among others, was presented on the oc- 
casion; another candidate, however, was 
preferred. I have only to say, gentle- 
men, that the convention did, I doubt 
not, what it thought best, and exercised 
its discretion in the important matter com- 
mitted to it. The result has caused me 
no personal feeling whatever, nor any 
change of conduct or purpose. What [ 
have been I am, in principle and charac- 
ter; and what I am I hope tocontinue to 
be. Circumstances or opponents may 
triumph over my fortunes, but they will 
never triumph over my temper or my 
self-respect. 

**Gentlemen, this is a serene and beau- 
tiful night. Ten thousand thousand of the 
lights of heaven illuminate the firmament, 
They rule the night. A few hours hence 
their glory will be extinguished. 

‘* * Ye stars that glitter in the skies, 

And gaily dance before my eyes, 
What are ye when the sun shall rise?’ 

‘‘Gentlemen, there is not one among 
you will sleep better to-night than I shall. 
If I wake I shall learn the hour from 
the constellations, and I shall rise in the 
morning, God willing, with the lark; and, 
though the lark is a better songster than 
Iam, yet he will not leave the dew on 
the daisies and spring upward to greet 
the purpling East with a more blithe and 
jocund spirit than I shall possess. Gen- 
tlemen, I again repeat my thanks for 
this mark of your respect, and commend 
you to the enjoyment of a quiet and sat- 
isfactory repose. God bless you all.” — 


Our Flag. 


The men whose names we cherish, 
whose deeds we chronicle and whose 
memory we revere, shall forever live in 
history and in song. They can never 
perish while the flag remains, for they 
saved it from dishonor, and it symbolizes 
the power of the Government. 

A story is told of a citizen of the Old 
World, coming to this country in 1867, 
and making his declaration to become a 
citizen; subsequently, he visited Cuba. 
During the political troubles of that day, 
he was suspected, arrested and tried, 
and condemned to be shot. The British 
and the’ American consuls interested 
themselves on the behalf of the con- 
demned, but without avail. They were 
told that he must be executed; so, on 
the morning of the execution, both were 
present, and, before the order was given 
to fire, both covered him with the flags 
of both nations, and said: ‘‘Fire, if you 
dare! Two powerful nations are repre- 
sented by these flags.” Not a shot was 
fired. The flag is the symbol of national 
life and national power, and our heroes 
shall forever live, for they saved that 
flag from dishonor. And, even while the 
nation lives, they cannot perish, for they 
saved the nation from destruction; the 
nation itself is their monument. The 
visitor to Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, may survey 
the proud monuments of warriors and 
heroes on sea and shore, of statesmen 
and philanthropists, and on a plain slab 
he will read the name of Christopher 
Wren, the architect; and should he ask, 
‘*Where is his monument?’ the conduct- 
or will answer: ‘‘Look around you! 
All that you see is his creation and his 
monument.” So, in the lapse of ages, 
the visitors from the Old World and from 
the islands of the seas, shall read the 
records of the past, and shall learn of 
the wondrous achievements of our heroes 
on many a battle-field, and shall ask, 
‘‘Where is their monument?’’ the con- 
ductor shall answer: ‘‘Look around 
you! The nation is their monument.” 
‘¢ Engraved as in eternal brass, 

Their wondrous work still shines; 
Nor can the powers of darkness ’rase 
Those everlasting lines.” 
—Rev. H. Cox, D.D., on Memorial 
Day, at San Luis Obispo. 


Frightened in Battle. 


In one engagement every man in the 
company went into the fight with eighty 
rounds of cartridges. After we had been 
in for an hour or more, the report went 
from man to man that they must have 
more ammunition. Some of the men had 
fired more rapidly than others, and the 
captain ordered a collection of cartridges 
for a new distribution among the men of 
the company. When they came to my 
cartridge-box they found every cartridge 
in its place and two extra bunches in my 
I had gone through the 
whole fight snapping my gun without 
firing more then once. I certainly had 
gone through the motions of loading and 
firing, but there was the evidence that I 
had not fired more than a single shot, 
while other men in the company had fired 
forty and sixty shots. No explanation 
could be made. In fact, I had none to 
make. I didn’t understand how it all 
happened, and I never fully recovered 
from the shock that the knowledge of my 
absent-mindedness in time of danger 
gave me.—Correspondence of Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


A friend is « person with whom I may 
be sincere. 


| press and P. O. address. DK. T. A. 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR 


A Blessing. 

Nothing adds more to the security of life, 
of happiness and of health than a safe and 
reliable family medicine. §. L. R. has won 
for itself the appellation of ‘‘the family 
blessing.’’ If a child has the colic it is sure, 
safe and pleasant. If the father is exhaust- 
ed, overworked, debilitated, it will restore 
his failing strength. If the wife suffers from 
dyspepsia, low spirits, headache, it will give 
relief. If any member of the family has 
eaten anything hard to digest, a dose of the 
Regulator will soon establish good digestion. 
It gives refreshing sleep, even in cases 
where narcotics have failed. Itis a prevent- 
ive, perfectly harmless, to begin with; no 
matter what the attack, it will afford relief. 
No error to be feared in administering; no 
injury from exposure after taking; no change 
of diet required; no neglect of duties or loss 
of time. Simmons Liver Regulator is en- 
tirely vegetable, and is the purest and best 
family medicine compounded. J. H. Zeilin 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., sole proprietors. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Paorrio and its ad- 
vyertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to ba sent. Address 


Publishers ~ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 
Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


03" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


CHOIR LEADERS 


Are aware of the fact that the greatest musical need 


new and Hymn 
Anthems for opening, closing, and occasional use. 
This need the*‘Musica1Visirox’’ proposes to supply 


EVERY MONTH. 


It will have in each number enough 


Choice Anthems and Choir Pieces 


to last a choir until the next issue. In addition to 
this, there will be a number of fine Organ Volun- 
taries, while in the reading department will be 
found the usual assortment of Sketches,Stories, 
Eesays, and articles of special interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 


In Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy will be mailed to any 
address for 10 cents. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., SAN FRANOISOCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com on, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


of the choir is 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


BELLE OUNDRYC 0 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 


RELLS.CHURCHSCHOOLFIRE ALARM 
Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cures Pears for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Seialogue. Address 

H. McSHANE co., 
Mention this paper. Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for RK 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, LL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


CONSUMPTION 


I have a itive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing have 
been cured, Indeed, so strong in my faith is its efficacy, that 
I will send TWO BOTTLES +RE , together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 

SLOCUM, 181 Pear! St., N.Y, 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. . Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. CO. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp S8t., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial 

Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUND AY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. ‘as 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Reyv. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
— street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

nden 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
-e"Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
— $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8S. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are ments the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXOLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master; the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, Wasuineron, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - San Francisca, 


g and enlarging pictures in Orayon, 


Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 
Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
80 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
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THE Paciric: San Francisco, 


[Wepnespay, June 30, 1886. 


Ghe Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
ctrico for one year. THE PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but Solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1886. 


We are informed that the Overseers of 
Harvard College have voted to make 
the attendance of the students at the dai- 
ly prayers no longer compulsory. This 
action cannot be expected to increase the 
numbers of those who attend, but it may 
be thought that it will improve the av- 
erage quality of those in attendance. 
The danger is, that the attendance will 
now become such, in that particular at- 
mosphere, that the Overseers will be 
overtured, next, to abolish the prayers 
themselves, for the reason that they are 
a luxurious monopoly in which the mass 
of the students do not share. Reasoning 
of this sort is not far to seek in our dark 
world. 


The London Christian World, which 
is arrayed against ‘‘home rule,” and 
whose position is essentially that of the 
able Parliamentarian Chamberlain, re- 
Joices, of course, in the defeat which fell 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s great measure. 
The number. for June 10th contains an 
editorial, prepared with great care, which 
closes with this sentence: ‘‘The issue be- 
fore the country—we say it once more— 
is unity or separation.” How strange 
that no one looking on from this side of 
the ocean, and profoundly interested in 
Great Britain’s unity and welfare, can 
see the matter in that light! We see 
difficulties enough ahcad, whatever course 
is taken by the new Parliament; but we 
see no such thing probable as separation. 


France has had a kind of periodical 
spasm of excitement and alarm _politi- 
cally. This has led to a statute banish- 
ing the heirs of royalty from the Repub- 
lic—whether the heirs were Bourbon, 
Imperial, or simply Monarchical. The 
Compte de Paris, heir apparent so the 
throne once filled by Louis Phillipe, is a 
man of parts, and popular in France. 
He issued a manifesto upon his departure 
(all of the ‘‘princes’’ have obeyed the 
*fedict’’), and a quiet demonstration was 
made when he left his country seat. To 
us who dwell afar such a proceeding 
seems needless, not to say weak; and as. 
cruel, as severe. But there may have 
been reasons, undisclosed, which made 
such an act serviceable to the managers 
of the Republic. 


The province of Nova Scotia has so 
many more relations of business and ties 
of sympathy with our Eastern States 
than with the other provinces of Canada, 
and has so many sources of dissatisfac- 
tion in her present political situation, 
that, in an election held the 10th of 
June for a provincial legislature, more 
than three-fourths of the members chos- 
en were in favor of secession from Cana- 
da, and of some sort of affiliation with 
the United States. We do not suppose 
that any such step will be actually tak- 
en at present. Canada may afford the 
province fresh relief; but the inevitable 
tendency of the seaboard States and 
provinces to work in harmony, and mu- 
tually serve one another’s prosperity in 
social and business relations, is most em- 
phatically pronounced. 


We have been accustomed to regard 
the British as stiff, dignified, reserved, 
reticent people, who were always slow, 
cool and collected in the most trying con- 
ditions. That judgment is just, but not 
when it comes to politics. The heat of 
our American contest is moderate and 
tame when compared with that now rag- 
ing and flaming in the British Isles. If 
enthusiasm can carry Gladstone through, 
he will have a wonderful triumph. 
Never before did the masses rally to him 
with such unbounded devotion. But, 
votes are what he needs, and the rancor 
of the opposition exceeds all decency, 
and their money flows like a deluge. At 
this hour it is not seen where the defec- 
tion from the Liberal ranks is to be 
made good. But a gain of even half 
enough to make good the defection will 
probably be a triumph prophetic of one 
that shall be complete. 


It has pleased the Emperor of Ger- 
many, by his ships of war—bhunting 
through remote seas for prey—to take 
violent posseesion of certain islets of Mi- 
cronesia. In some of these islands there 
are a few German traders, it may be, 
who desire a kind of national backing for 
their traffic. The islet Evon is one of 
those which has been thus occupied. On 
that island is a Christian church, planted 
under the auspices of American mission- 


aries. That church’s members declined 
to trade with a German house because it 
dealt in intoxicating liquors. A German 
man-of-war visited Evon, and imposed a 
fine of five hundred dollars on that little 
church for interfering with secular affairs. 
Five hundred dollars was nearly as much 
as all the members were worth, in mon- 
ey. Nevertheless, the church paid all it 
could—one-half of the sam—and promis- 
ed to pay the rest to the Government’s 
agent. No missionary was on the ground 
at the time. It is hoped that one will be 
there in time to stop this sort of exaction 
before any more money is paid over, and 
to demand the return of the two hundred 
and fifty dollars so monstrously extorted. 
It’s beautiful business Bismarck’s creat- 
ures are in, prowling among the islands 
for exactions and robberies like this! It 
is bad enough to claim sovereignty over 
the little islands without any show of 
right, but when that is followed by in- 
justice and outrage, what shall be said ? 


 * Xerxes the great did die; 
And so must you and |”; 


W as one of the rhymes that impressed 
itself upon the young mind nearly a cen- 
tury ago, from the pages of the ancient 
‘*New England Primer’; and it recurs to 
the memory of some older people when 
distinguished men fall out of the ranks of 
the living, and the tidings reach their 
ears, without any premonition from sick- 
ness or great age. Thus have fallen the 
last week two men distinguished in ju- 
risprudence—J udge S. W. Sanderson in 
this city, and Judge David Davis in II- 
linois; the one having received the larg- 
est salary of any known judicial officer, 
and the other, the highest honors of any 
judge of his State. Both were men of 
sterling qualities and high character, and 
both had climbed from lowly walks to 
exalted station by dint of hard study, in- 
cessant labor, inflexible purpose, and the 
stern refusal of everything in the line of 
ease and self-indulgence. 


It is known to all that Ludwig, King 
of Bavaria, after his abdication, some- 
what enforced, and retirement to a 
guarded castle, drowned himeelf, and 
that his physician perished with him, 
and was possibly killed by him. The 
telegrams have informed a wondering 
world what scenes of confusion, excite- 
ment, riot almost, occurred at his fu- 
neral, where the superstitious masses 
surged in and out, and wavered to and 
fro, with oaths and cries of pain, for 
hours together. An Eastern paper, per- 
haps rather heartlessly, puts the story of 
the man and the event in these words: 
‘‘King Ludwig of Bavaria didn’t need 
to commit suicide to prove his insanity, 
which has been evident to all but certain 
of his overloyal subjects for many years. 
His pitiful death and even more pitiable life 
are object lessons set before the world to 
show the inevitable results of sensuality, 
selfishness, and unbridled license of life, 
aggravated by a few such foibles as mis- 
ogamy, Wagnerolatry and gluttony. If 
he had not been a king he would have 


been sent to jail or a madhouse years 
ago.” 


Calamities by fire have been forced in- 
to by our knowledge, of late, by unwonted 
severities (as in three instances in our 
city), and by their fall upon places wide 
apart, in age and situation. On this 
coast, up in British Columbia, the some- 
what straggling, but new, aspiring, and 
growing ‘‘city” of Vancouver was al- 
most annihilated by the flames (just as 
lath-cloth-and-paper cities, in our State, 
were in the early days) a few days ago; 
and thither a few of our citizens have 
sent contributions. In the East, last 
week, the celebrated town of Litchfield, 
Connecticut, memorable for its grandeurs 
in men, institutions, and traditions, which 
never had a severe conflagration before 
in all its history, and had no fire extin- 
guishing apparatus, was visited by a fire 
which burned out all its center—hotel, 
offices, stores and Court-house—leaving 
its churches and dwellings unharmed, 
for the moat part. Personally, we have 
to sympathize with a friend who lost a 
law-library worth $10,000, and much 
besides; and over the disappearance of 


structures venerable, and linked with 
great memories. 


The Directors of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice in this city have de- 
cided to request the proper authorities to 
permit the question of high license to be 
voted upon in the fall election. This is 
a reasonable request, and we sbould 
think it would be granted. Little or no 
additional expense will be required; and 
thus it may be known what is the real 
sentiment of the people. If the liquor 
men can cover the high license men out 
of sight, let them do it. If they are 
strong, as they say they are, let their 
strength be seen. And if, on the other 
hand, the majority favor high license, 
that fact should be known. It is the 
fair thing that the real wishes of the vot- 
ers in this city should be known on this 
important matter. And we hope that no 
objection will be made on any side to the 
vote being taken. Let the vote decide 
what sort of people we really are. Then 
the proper authorities can rightly repre- 


sent us. 


the lowest down of mankind may 


have of substance and take an inventory 


When the Chinese Indemnity bill pass- 
ed the Senate June 4th, Senator Cockell 
of Missouri ‘tread at length from official 
correspondence to show that all persons 
engaged in the violence complained of 
were foreigners. This correspondence 
went also to show that these foreigners, 
as well as the Chinese persons complain- 
ing, had been brought there under the 
system of contracts for the supply of 
“cheap laber to supplant American labor- 
ers. The Chinese had been brought 
there as serfs, with the knowledge of the 
Chinese government. He read from cor- 
respondence to show that none of the 
parties went to live or to work at the 
place where the violence occurred, under 
any protection of the United States. 
They went there relying on the protec- 
tion of their masters, the company that 
hired them.’’ From this official showing 
it appears the company brought in a lot 
of bad men to work the coal mines. For 
some reason they wanted to get rid of 
them, and brought in a lot of Chinese to 
take their place. Then a lot of Chinese 
were killed and some property destroyed. 
It is difficult to see in what way the 
United States can be responsible for the 
acts of this company, except that it al- 
lowed these peoples to be brought in. 
This system of obtaining muscle seems 
to be the regular way of getting labor in 
some of the Eastern States, especially in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New England. 
If the United States is to be held respon- 
sible for all the damage these hordes of 
do 
each other, the national debt of this 
country will soon increase fearfully. 
Pennsylvania can hand in bills for many 
millions of property already destroyed by 
them. 


A worthy deacon of a good church, a 
merchant of this city, said a few days 
since, on his return from the farther east 
of our country: “It seems to me that the 
Protestants of this country will soon be 
driven into a corner.” From habit many, 
copying the language of their fathers, 
speak as though Protestants were still a 
majority. The proportions have changed 
wholly since the days of the fathers. In 
1834, Church and State ended. The 
few who have taken the trouble to look 
into this matter know that Protestants 
are a very small minority; they know 
too, that it is time to brush away the 
froth and foam, and get at what we 


of it, and carefully husband all our re- 
sources. Magazine literature has been 
taken for fact, and made the basis for 
our work quite too much and quite too 
long. 


Last Thursday fifteen cars loaded 
with fruit were sent out from Sacramen- 
to on passenger time for the East. The 
train will break up at Omaha, and be 
sent in different directions. The freight 
per car on thisfast line is $600. The 
rate by fast freight train per car is $300. 
The expense is thus much more, but the 
difference in time will probably justify 
the shippers in sending, as they propose 
to do, two trains each week in this way 
during the season. . One day with perish- 
able fruit is very important. What 
traius of splendid fruit will sweep across 
the continent in the years to come! 


Last Monday local option elections 
were held throughout Washington Terri- 
tory. The results show local option de- 
feat in the larger towns like Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Walla Walla, but most of the 
smaller places have gone the other way. 
The majority against, in Tacoma, was 
604; iz Walla Walla, 500; in Seattle, 
790. We are glad to record a victory in 
the smaller towns, and hope ere long that 
the law will prevail throughout the Terri- 
tory. This is a subject that will not 
down. There is an irrepressible conflict 
between good order, real prosperity and 
the saloon business. 


There are 1,435 patients in the Napa 
Insane Asylum—847 men and 588 wom- 
en. For the week ending June 26th 
there were fifteen new commitments, 
twelve of whom were women. There are 
now 5U0 more patients than the Asylum 
can properly accommodate. Mattresses 
have to be spread on the floors of the 
main halls of the wards at night, owing 
to this crowded condition. Let the new 
institution near San Jose, now in process 
of erection, be hastened. It is greatly 
needed. Would that it were in a better 
location ! 


Musoize.—One of the great land own- 
ers of this State, when examined before 
the commission sent here by Congress to 
take testimony on the Chinese, said, ‘‘! 
want muscle; I don’t care whether it is 
a Uhinaman, or a white man, or a mule, 
if he does my work.’’ If it is conceded 
that the owners of land or the dollars 
have the right and the power to import 
any muscle they choose, then the people 
of this coast have more cause for declar- 
ing themselves free and independent 
than had the old thirteen colonies. 


In 1884 the Oregon Prohibitionists 
gave St. John 492 votes; this year in 
the election just passed the highest pro- 
hibition vote was about three thousand in 
a total vote of between 40,000 or 50,000. 
Not very large considering the total vote, 
but very large in comparison with the St. 
John vote. It means that the temper- 
ance sentiment is increasing, and that 
the temperance voters will hold the bal- 
ance of power immediately, and, in time, 
win the battle entirely. 


Miss Mary Porter, who passed through 
this State on her return from China last 
month, has been telling of the Lord’s 
work in China to the friends .of missions 
in Chicago. She is now on a visit to 
Rockford and Beloit. After this she 
will be with her parents at 38 Windsor 
street, Detroit. 


— 


When our friends remit for one year’s 
subscription, please send the address of a 
new subscriber and $4.50. For this we will 


send two Pactrics for one year. 


Four men convicted in the United 
States Court of conspiracy in the attempt 
to evict Chinese from Olympia, W. T., 
on trial by jury, have been sentenced 
each to pay a fine of $500 and suffer im- 
prisonment for six months in the Govern- 
ment penitentiary on McNeil Island. 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer well says 
of this verdict: ‘*The conviction of the 
anti-Chinese rioters at Olympia will 
cause the greatest satisfaction among the 
people of Washington Territory. It 
shows to the world that the law, as ad- 
ministered in this Territory, is not alto- 
gether a thing to be ridiculed and de- 
spised; that there are among us men who 
will perform their sworn duty as jurors 
without regard to local prejudice, and 
that violators of the law cannot expect 
entire immunity from punishment. The 
work so well begun at Olympia, should 
not be regarded as accomplished until se- 
dition and disloyalty are crushed and 
their votaries are pining behind prison 
bars. The people of Olympia have done 
their work well. Tacoma and Seattle 
may profit by their example.” 


The striking iron-workers at the Union 
Iron Works, in this city, have asked, 
through the Federated Iron Trades, for 
an arbi'ration in the matter. It has been 
very properly denied them by Mr. Dickie, 
the Manager of the Works. ‘The trouble 
is not about wages, or hours, or rules, 
but that men are employed who are not 
members of the Union. Mr. Dickie re- 
fuses to arbitrate such a matter, and he 
is right. Such a strike ought to be a 
miserable failure, and the prospect is 
that it will be. No man ought to be 
obliged to become a member of some un- 
ion organization before he is permitted to 
earn an honest living. It is not for a set 
of men to dictate to a mannfacturer 
whom he shall or shall not employ. 


— 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. B. F. Orary cele- 
brated their silver wedding in this city, 
last Monday week, June 21st. Dr. 
Crary, now for several years the very 
able editor of the CaLirorniA CHRISTIAN 
ApvocaTE, is a much-prized friend and 
brother, and has, with his bride, our 
sincerest congratulations on their happy 
completion of a quarter of a century of 
married life together in the dear Lord’s 
faithful service. 


The Y. M. C0. A. in Portland, Or., 
gave General O. O. Howard a fine recep- 
tion last week. Many leading citizens 
were present. The General evidently 
made many warm friends in that city 
while residing there as Commander of 
that Department, who rejoiced to see him 
again, and to express their gratification 
on his weil-merited promotion. 


MontreaLt, June 28th. — The first 
through train to Vancouver, on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railroad, left here at 8 
P.M. Many of the most prominent men 
in the city, including representatives of 
all the commercial bodies, and thousands 
of other citizens, witnessed its departure, 
and a field battery fired a salute of fifteen 
guns. 


Ln 


‘‘The whole value of a dime,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘depends on knowing what to 
do with it.” 


Obedience. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


There are many qualities that should 
characterize obedience to the divine will, 
all of which it were well for us to appre- 
ciate and to exercise. Such obedience 
should be inéelligent, waiting upon a 
careful study of that will as revealed to 
as in the Inspired Word. It should be 


faithful, overlooking no provision of all 


the code, but giving each its appropriate 
honor. It should be submissive, yield- 
ing all our personal choices to that su- 
preme pleasure. It should be constant, 
never witholding or intermitting its prac- 
tical loyalty. And so it should be en- 
dowed with many another distinguishing 
trait. 

But there is one characteristic upon 
which I would at this time put a special 
emphasis. It should be with us, af all 
times, a joyful obedience. 

We should rejoice that we have such 
a Ruler, clothed with all his divine at- 
tributes as ‘‘King of kings and Lord of 
lords’’; that he sits upon the throne, 
and wears the crown, and holds the scep- 
tre; and that no will of few or many 
can challenge his. We should rejoice 
that he has legislated for his creatures, 
considering all their relations to him and 
to one another, and to all the interests of 
bis universe. We should rejoice that 
he has revealed to us thease legislative en- 
actments, putting them into a language 
which we can comprehend, and giving us 
to understand that they are his ordi- 
nances for our unerring guidance. We 
should rejoice that this legislation con- 
sults our highest good; that it aims to 
make such good our unfailing and per- 
petual inheritance; that it seeks to pre- 
serve us from all evil, to forestall and pre- 
vent the sacrifice and lose of any treas- 
ure we hold dear, to develop in us the 
noblest, purest and most fruitful traits of 
character and habits of life, to endow us 
with the most efficient and productive 
type of usefulness, so that we may be 
fountains of help and beneficence to all 
with whom we may be in fellowship, and 
to extend the bonds of such alleviating 
and comforting fellowship to the most 
distant homes of our race. 

An obedience that contemplates and 
provides for the distribution of such light 
and comfort to all our human kindred 
and earns the gratitude of unnumbered 
beneficiaries while we live, and leave be- 
hind us where we go hence many a foun- 
tain of blessedness to flow on and to flow 
forever, may well be regarded by asa 
heritage of gladness upon which we can- 
not set too high a value. Ah, to prac- 
tice such an obedience—may it be to us 
a privileged joy that shall make our 
hearts overflow with present and immor- 


tal delight! 


Sketches from the Recent History of 
Missions in Japan.—IV. 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON. 


We found that three of the families 
representing the American Board were at 
Kobe, and the fourth, the Rev. O. H. 
Gulick and wife, were just locating in 
Osaka, a city of about four bundred 
thousand inhabitants just across the bay. 
This city was our home for the next five 
years. Reader, think of it! Four bhun- 
dred thousand people whose only impres- 
sion of Christ was that he and _ bis relig- 
ion was something to be feared and hated! 
The lives of not a few of the merchants, 
teachers and other employes of the Gov- 
ernment went far to excuse the hostile 
attitude of the Government. They 
had ‘‘taken wives of the 
the land,’’ and were a_ stench in 
the nostrils of the heathen even. (It is 
much better now.) Bishop Williams and 
Mr. Morris of the American Episcopal 
Church were the only Protestant mis- 
sionaries besides Mr. Gutick’s family 
and ours. There were no Japanese con- 
verts, and for some time after no services 
except on the premises of the mission- 
aries. Mr. Gulick read the New Testa- 
ment with his teacher and one or two 
other Japaneze, but I noticed that the 
doors were carefully closed, and the cur- 
tains drawn before the reading began. 
Those fearful edicts were stillon the bul- 
letin-boards at the street corners. A 
change was coming, however. Foreign- 
ers were still hated, and missionaries 
most of all; but foreign learning was 
prized. It was thought to be necessary 
to enable the Japanese to meet foreigners 
on equal terms. Under this powerful 
impulse a gocd many young men came to 
us. Their motives were gordid, and this 
we recognized as well as they. But this 
means of approaching them was not to 
be neglected, and so we began with pri- 
vate classes, and, later, opened schools in 
both Kobe and Osaka. Private services 
on Sunday followed, to which our pupils, 
still bent on learning English, came, and 
in time some of their friends ventured to 
come with them. ‘‘The music,” so one 
wrote to his friend in a letter which was 
brought to the missionary for correction, 
“igs very amusing.” 

When we had been there a little more 
than a year, the absence of Mr. Gulick 
threw the responsibility of this service 
upon me. It was conducted’ partly in 
English, partly in Japanese, and partly, 
I might almost say, in no language at all. 
I was like Paul in this, that I could say 
to the Japanese, ‘I was with you in 
great weakness.’ I bad, however, gcod 
help in Mre. Gulick, my wife, and, la‘er, 
others, especially a young Christian Jap- 
anese from Yokohama. Brethren from 
Kobe also came accasionally. One Sun- 
day we were all surprised to have a phy- 
sician rise after the service and offer pray- 
er; and after the service the surprise was 
still greater when he, with two other phy- 
sicians and a druggist, asked for baptiem. 
Our knowledge of the Japanese language 
was 80 slight that we could understand 
only a little of what they said to us—an 
illustration of an oft-repeated experience 
in Japan, that the work of the Spirit out- 
ran buman instrumentality. That it was 
a divine work is attested by the fact that 
after twelve years two of those men are 
honored aud useful members of the First 
Osaka church, their wives and some of 
their children now being with them. It 
is pleasant to recall those early days, but 
it would weary the far-off reader to give 
in detail a history of the years that fol- 
lowed, with their joys and sorrows, 
successes and reverses, and the months 
of faithful labor done by those who came 
later. We can only indicate some of the 
fruits of that early planting. A church 
of seven members was organized in May 
of 1874. That little church has grown 
into six churches. Four of these are in 
Osaka, and have a membership of five 
hundred; the Christians in the outsta- 
tions number one hundred and twenty- 
three more. Four of these churches 
have ordaiued pastors; the other, two act- 
ing pastors. All are self-supporting. 
(The Christians connected with the va- 
rious Protestant missions, making Osaka 
their center, number in all over fifteen hun- 
dred.) There is a Christian school for girls, 
where pupils number ninety, and a boys’ 
school numbering eighty; both are self- 
supporting. 

Osaka is the commercial center of 
Southern Japan, and hundreds and thou- 
sands from the shores of the Inland Sea, 
and from all parts of Kinghur and Shi- 
koku have heard the truth for the first 
time, and many of these are now in the 
churches, scattered here and there through 
all that southern country. 


A Word on the Signs of the Times. 


Surely, to every thoughtful mind the 
signs of the times are freighted with sig- 
nificant lessons, and especially so, I 
would say, to those who profess to be 
Christians. ‘*‘We tremble for the future of 
our country, ’’‘*We tremble for our insti- 
tutions,” ‘Republican form of government 
is on trial,” are not uncommon expressions 
to hear. And ia there not need for fear 
or apprehension? Were we atheists we 
should unqualifiedly reply yes. Were 
there for us no Bible, no Revelation of 
Divine purpose, then the lump which 
has been leavened by anarchists and 
socialists should cause ua to tremble. 
But we rather rejoice in the restlessness 
of the world. Wedo not rejoice in an- 
archy—far from it. But there is discord 
in the moral world, and there is reason 
to-be glad because man is able to detect 
it. It isa hopeful sign. The world can 
not rest but in that order of things 
taught in the Gospel. It will find no 
resting place till it finds it in the New 
life. It is vain tohope forstable gov- 
ernment, for an ideal society which does 
not lie along the line of God’s plan. 
All buman activity should be an anthem 
of praise to the Creator. Till such a 
condition of things is realized there can- 
not but be unrest. Man sees that the 
world is out of time, but forgets that he 


women of. 


himself is one of its strings. He crieg 
out to have the other strings tightened, 
when the proper remedy is to loosen his 
own. For God’s plan is, that the strong 
should bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please themselves. This is 
the standard to which the world must 
rise. The present standard, generally 
speaking, is, however, that the strong get 
stronger at the expense of the weak be- 
coming weaker, and strong men please 
themselves at the expense of weak men’s 
loss. So anarchists purpose to remedy 
things; they would turn the world upside 
down. Certainly we do not see any 
barm in trying to turn the world upside 
down. This is what is needed, and just 
what the Gospel of our Lord seeks to do, 
and what St. Paul was actually accused 
of doing. But the difficulty is, with regard 
to the anarchists, that it is extremely 
doubtful whether their down-side of the 
world is any better than the upside, to 
say nothing of the methods by which 
they purpose to effect the change. 

Now, the reverse side of St. Paual’s 
world is, that the strong are to become 
stronger by strengthening the weak, and 
to grow in riches by enriching others. 
The side which he would have brought 
into view leaves no doubt as to which is 
the better; and instead of riot by which 
to accomplish the desired result, St. 
Paul’s agency is love. 

Men are born into the world differently 
constituted, but every man is strong, and 
every man is weak. In some things he 
exceeds, in other things he lacks; in 
some things he is rich, and in other 
things he is poor; and each out ‘of his 
riches shall pour into the other’s treasury 
—and this whether it be physical, intel- 
lectual or moral riches. 

Is it to be expected that there will be 
no discord, no clash, no conflict when 
the activities of one are put forth regard- 
less of othere; when men act irrespective 
of other men’s needs? 

Can the violinist tune one string of bis 
instrument without regard to the rest? 
Can the musical instrument be built 
without regard to the laws of sound? 

So, there cannot be concord among 
men, there cannot be harmony in the 
world, unless each regards the things of 
others, and all regard the purpose of 
God. 

If we tremble, then, let it be because 
men will not accept the way of God as 
revealed in Christ Jesus. If we fear, 
let it be because, as Christians, we do 
no fully co-operate with God in His glor- 
ious design regarding mankind; that we 
do not preach, teach and /ive the new life 
as we'might, The Gospel is the only true 
philosophy. Jesus is the only Saviour. 
God’s plan abideth forever. All others 
shall pass away as the dew-drop before 
the morning sup. 


Y. M. C. A. 


*‘An Opportunity Prized Too Late’’ 
—this was the subject Thursday noon, 
The leader said every one had the offer 
of salvation and an opportunity to seek for- 
giveness of sin. The Holy Spirit at some 
time visits every one. The peril of re- 
jecting the movings of the Spirit was 
dwelt upon. He spoke of a young man 
who, when near his last hour, said, ‘‘I 
have no concern for my soul. Have not 
had since the time I knew I should seek 
salvation, and was so drawn that I had 
to hold on to the seat to keep myself 
down when the seven lads I was with all 
rose for prayer, and became converted.” 
Several affecting incidents were told of 
those who repelled the moving of the 
Spirit. There are many who, when in 
the city or when basiness will allow, 
come into the noon meeting. Some of 
these speak of the help they receive by 
joining in these services of devotion and 
fellowship. If all lovers of our one Lord 
will visit this meeting when in this city, 
and give their testimony, they will be 
blessed in so doing, and will enlarge the 
fellowship of believers on this Coast. 


‘Our Early Years in the Service of the 
Master’ was the theme at the noon meet- 
ing on Monday. Testimony was given 
of the blessedness of having Christ in us 
and with us all our days; of union with 
our Saviour; of having the kingdom of 
God within us, which is ‘‘righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost”; of 
seeking him earnestly. The leader re- 
lated how, on the day before, as one was 
about leading in prayer, a young man 
spoke in most earnest tones, ‘‘Pray for a 
drunkard,” and how prayer was made 
for this one, and many young men gath- 
ered round him. It may be he was one 
who had often trifled with the Holy 
Spirit. 

On Tuesday the lesson was, ‘‘Now is 
our ealvation nearer than when we believ- 
ed.’’ The children of God should each 
day feel that they are twenty-four hours 
nearer the heavenly home, and day by day 
lay aside all that hinders, all the sins 
that beset, and patiently go forward, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and fin- 
isher of our faith. The leader gave a 
most impressive exhortation. Prayer 
was asked for eight men who, last night 
at a meeting in another part of the city, 
asked for prayer. Some of these men 
were in great anxiety for ealvation. One, 
who had been a drunkard, thanked God 
for delivery from the power of strong 
drink, Another, a lady, thanked God 
for the privilege of attending these meet- 
ings for the past two years, and asked 
for the prayers of all while she went to 
another part of the State. She spoke of 
the blessedness of being in these rooms 
and uniting with believers in prayer and 
praise and thankegiving, of being in the 
fellowship of the children of God. The 
anecdote was told of two men arguing 
about faith and works while crossing a 
ferry. They asked the old Christian 
boatman about the matter. He said, 
‘‘One oar is faith, and the other works, - 
If I pull only with faith, there is no head- 
way, for the boat only goes around. [If 
I pull with works only, then the boat 
goes around the other way. But when 
I pull with both, then the boat moves 
forward, and we soon get over.”’ 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Home *Missianary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


At Last. 


‘¢ft is the unexpected that happens,’”’ 
we are often told. Tue Paciric has 
doubtless given up looking for a letter 
which it expected from Saratoga. So the 
unexpected has come. The story, power 
and work of the Home Missionary meet- 
ings in Saratoga will keep, and be as 
good any time as though it had been told 
at the moment. To follow my own bent 
juet now I would give you column upon 
column of that grand reunion of the rank 
and file and leaders in the work of home 
evangelization for copy, but I must first 
dispose of a few incidents and accidents, 
and after that the main question. Some 
ex-Californians that | met, many readers 
of the column will be glad to kuow, are 
still interested in California, heart and 
soul. The churches in Martinez, Sara- 
toga, Cloverdale, Reno, etc., will be 
happy to learn that their former minister, 
Rev. W. J. Clark, who turned up in 
Saratoga ‘‘large as life and twice as nat- 
ural,” made many and persistent inqui- 
ries about the old California friends. His 
interest seemed as keen and lively as 
when at work amongst them. ‘‘T'wice 
as vatural,’’ of course, because he who 
was thought to be an incorrigible bache- 
lor is no longer a single man. An intro- 
duction to Mrs. Clark explains why W. 
J. looks ten years younger than he used 
to. We almoat fancied, when he walked 
by her side, he had six feet added to his 
stature. He is happy in his present 
charge, so says nothing about leaving 
Danvers, Ill., for any other church, al- 
though California has a grip on his old 
love. He will rub bis hands when he 
talks about it. 

Imagine our surprise to see as one of 
the first men in that large audience of 
2,500 the ex-man of Santa Barbara, just 
arrived from Paris—Dr. J. W. Hough. 
His recognition and hand-clasp was like 
a, breeze from the Golden Gate; but with 
all the pressure that could be put upon 
him there was no getting a speech from 
him. Ue affirmed he was a Frenchman 
now, and the audience might not under- 
stand him or his French. But he did 
say ‘fhe was on his way to California.” 
Well, we'll see, and he’ll see stars per- 
haps if he puts on any airs there. Let 
the brethren watch him. We were glad 
to fiud him the very picture of healih, 
and strongly enthueed with the love and 
promise of his work in connection with 
the American chapel in Paris. We com- 
mend him to the tender mercies of the 
Sau Francieco Monday Club. It was 
our fortune, also, to meet that other man 
from Santa Barbara, Rev. E. M. Betts, 
looking hardly a year older than when 
we first met him, early in the *70’s, to 
build up the forlorn hope we were hold- 
ing for him in that town. He was asuc- 
ceseful man there, and he is a successful 
man where he is—the money-getter for 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. Good 
judgment, rare common sense, and mas- 
tered by a feeling of the importance of 
his work, as well as many years’ experi- 
ence, have fitted him, as few men are, 
for the position he fills. He, or a man 
as good, if sent out, would render the 
same needed service for our own Pacific 
Theological Seminary. 

How many of us remember the man 
and his message on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the General 
Association in Oakland? He was Pres- 
ident, at the time, of Ripon College, 
Wis.—W. E. Merriman, D.D. He was 
the speaker who said the last words to 
those who had attended all the meetings 
in Saratoga. The same strain of spirit- 
ual quickening that was felt when he 
spoke in Oakland characterized his 
speech in Saratoga. As he stood on the 
platform he seemed older by twenty 
years, hair and beard white as snow; but 
as he directed us to the leader of the 
great host, and brought us into the im- 
-mediate presence and following of a King 
arrayed with all the power in heaven and 
earth, Christians felt that the great 
cause which had brought and held them 
together was a cause that was bound— 
bound to triumph. It was grand to hear 
the ‘‘old man,’’ so eloquent in setting 
forth faith, allegiance and love to the 
Christ who said, ‘‘Go into all the world,” 
and who, before the last of his apostles 
died, appeared to John in the wondrous 
vision of Revelation, i: 138-16. Against 
the Son of man in that vision, holding iu 
his hands the keys of death and hell, 
how impossible for the gates of hell ever 
to prevail! J would have done injustice 
to my brethren not to have gone in per- 
son to the Doctor and thanked him for 
his words. But how quick he caught up 
California, and how he surprised me 
when he asked by name of the welfare of 
those he had met on the Coast! He 
loaded me with messages of brotherly re- 
membrance and love to them all; so I 
unload now in part. 

Time or space does not permit me to 
write about others who, having seen Cal- 
ifornia once, are intent on seeing it again. 
The East seems just full of people who 
say ‘‘they must see California’’ some 
time. But one more Californian I must 
notice. I found in the rooms of the Bi- 
ble House a letter waiting from Frederick 
Billings, inviting me to hia house, corner 
Madison avenue and Fortieth street. 
Yes, just an appearance of white here 
and there in his hair and beard; that 
seemed to be all the change time had 
made. The old Californian hearty words 
of welcome and a hard, two-handed shake 
of friendship not all New York or the 
East had changed a particle. ‘‘I have 
just written eight pages to friend Wil- 
ley,’’ he said, ‘‘and now tell me more 
about him,’’ Then it was ‘‘more” about 
half a score of others, especially those 
with whom he had worked in connection 
with the College of California. He seem- 
ed to stand ten feet high when he was 


told that Berkeley got its name from 
him. About churches and ministers, 
schools, etc., the man in the witness chair 
had to talk fast to satisfy his hunger to 
know all about them. Probably it was 
because he felt he wasn’t keeping up 
with the times that he took out the coin, 
and eaid, ‘‘Send me Tue Pacrric for two 
years.’ Wise man that! Let all ex- 
Californians do the same. Talk and talk 
we did till dark, and when we met Mr. 
Billings again, at breakfast, the kingdom 
of Christ in California, on the Pacific 
Coast, was his main theme. An intima- 
tion to him that in the interest of that 
cause, largely, | was anxious to see and 
pass through that northern tier of States 
and Territories that the A. H. M.S. 
was working in, was enough to secure me 
the opportunity, on a most liberal scale, 
to gather all the knowledge and informa- 
tion I could, and to make use of the 
same in forwarding the work of the soci- 
ety. Were this the place, I would glad- 
ly write more of the man and his family; 
but only this—the California blood is 
warm, not only in his, but also in Mrs. 
Billings’ heart. She told me as I sat by 
her, riding in Central Park, ‘‘[ shall cer- 
tainly go to San Francisco by-and-by, 
and see that city, where the first years of 
my married life were spent. I love Cali- 
forvia.’’ It was a genuine revelation, as 
well as delight, to find so many, though 
absent for a score of years and ten, 80 
dead in love with our beautiful, glorious 
State that one is reminded of the Jews in 
exile, passionately crying out, ‘‘If I for- 
get thee, O Jerusalem!” 

A few words about the meetings in 
our next. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Pacific Coast. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Congregatioual Associates will be held at 
No. 7 Montgomery avenue, on Friday, 
July 2, 1886, at 3:30 Pp. m. 

J. EK. Acer, Sec. 


There was a large attendance at the 
last meeting of the Congregational Mon- 
day Olub in Parlor A, Palace Hotel. 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs gave an interesting 
talk on ‘*The Trend of Modern Relig- 
ious Thought in the East.’”’ He also an- 
swered many questions. Rev, Dr. L. 
H. Cobb, Secretary of the American 
Congregatioual Union, was present, and 
took a useful part in the discussion. 
Dr. Cobb is expected to present the sub- 
ject at the meeting next Monday. If he 
is unable to be present, by failing to get 
back from the Yosemite in time, Rev. T’. 
L. Gulick will present the subject of 
‘‘Miseions in Spain.” 

Rev. Dr. Barrows of the First church 
preached in Washington city, D. C., on 
the first Sunday in this month, 


Dr. H. M. Storrs preached two very 
excellent sermons to large audiences in 
the First church, in this city, last Sab- 
bath. 

At Plymouth charch Rev. T. D. 
Murphy of San Buevaventara again oc- 
cupied the pulpit. Hg preached in the 
morning on the words, ‘‘ What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me!” His evening 
theme was ‘‘God’s Care and Guidance of 
Individuals.’’ 

‘*The Mind of Christ as a Model of 
Life’’ and ‘*The Coming of the Greeks to 
See Jesus” were the subjects of discourse 
by Rev. Dr. Willey at the Third church. 


It was a good day at Bethany church. 
Pastor Pond preached in the morning on 
‘Standing Fast in the Grace of God.” 
At night Rev. Dr. Cobb preached a very 
practical and impressive sermon on 
‘Turning Points of Destiny.” 

‘Our Conversation Is in Heaven’’ and 
‘*Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God”’ were the texts 
on which Chaplain Rowell preached at 
the Mariners’ church. Interesting meet- 
ings and conversions were reported, as 
usual, 


Rev. W. W. Scudder and Rev. L. R. 
Scudder filled the pulpit of the First 
Congregational church, Oakland. They 
also filled the pulpit of the Alameda 
church. 

Rev. W. H. Hamlin was at the West 
Oakland church Sabbath morning. He 
preached on ‘‘Christian Stability.”’ 

Owing to sickness of Rev. W. H. 
Cooke, Rev. W. A. Tenney of Rio Vista 
filled the pulpit of Golden Gate church. 
The many friends of Pastor Cooke will 
sympathize with him and his beloved 
wife in the earthly loss they have sus- 
tained by the death of their babe. 


Rev. Dr. Cobb preached at Berkeley 
Sabbath morning on “‘The Coming King- 
dom.” 

Rev. A. L. Rankin was at South Val- 
lejo again, and discoursed in the morn- 
ing on ‘Christ, the Revelator,” and at 
night on ‘‘The Contrast Between Seen 
and Unseen Things.” 

The special meetings held in Crockett 
during the past two weeke were brought 
to a successful termination last Sabbath 
evening. Brothers Tubb, Tenney and 
McHatton have assisted and preached at 
these meetings. Rev. W. H. Tubb 
preached an impressive sermon Sabbath 
morning on the words, ‘‘My Lord and 
my God.” The pastor preached at night 
on ‘‘Obristians Living Stones.” 


The new church at Robnverville, Hum- 
boldt county, is nearly finished. 


The ‘‘Campers at Sunol” gave a very 
excellent musical and literary entertain- 
ment last Saturday evening, for the ben- 
efit of the new church. About $75 
cleared. Next Sunday, the Fourth, the 
church will be eo far completed that it 
can be used, and will be reopened with 
patriotic services. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 

PRrEsBYTERIAN.—Rev. F. E. Shearer, 
editor of the Occident, has been D.D’d. 
Highland University did it. Rev. J. 
D. Wilson, D.D., of New York preach- 
ed in the First Presbyterian church, in 


this city, on Sabbath before last.—— 
Rev. J. W. Nelson of St. John, N. B., 
is preparing to make his home on this 
Coast. Rev. H. T. Miller has declin- 
ed the call of the Central church, in this 
city. 

Mernopist.—Good news is giving of 
concerning the work in Los Angeles.—— 
The San Jacinto church has been dedi- 
cated. The Society, not quite two years 
old, has a membersbip of over sixty. 
Rev. G. W. Beatty has taken a trip 
East in the interest of his church and for 
the benefit of his health. 


MeruHopist Sours.—Fruits are still 
being gathered from the recent San Jose 
revival. Conversions, reclamations, 
baptisms and additions to the church 
are reported from the Plainsburg Circuit. 


The Labor Question and the Church. 


Few questions are more serious just 
now than that of labor. Only some of 
the ecclesiastical bodies have dared to 
grapple with it or attempt a solution. 
The latest and most unequivocal is 
that of the recent Assembly, or annual 
Synod, of the Reformed Presbyterian 
(O. 8.) Church at Rochester, N.Y., at- 
tended by one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates. Whether in these times of trouble 
other churches should follow the exam- 
ple of these Old School covenanters or 
not is for the reader to judge. The fol- 
lowing is the paper adopted: 

‘‘While reconizing the right of every 
man to the fruits of his own labor, 
whether of head or hand, and the _privi- 
lege of all men to agitate and associate 
themselves in open and lawful societies 
for the purpose of securing their rights, 
and sympathizing with laborers as to the 
wrongs they suffer at the hands of grind- 
ing, soulless corporations and capitalists, 
and especially protesting against the God- 
defying wickedness of employers who ex- 
act service on the Lord’s Day, this Synod 
nevertheless condemns the organization 
and methods of the Knights of Labor and 
warns our members against participation 
with them. JF irst—Because they are 
completely organized on the principle of 
secrecy, contrary to our standing testi- 
mony. Second—The form of the society 
is that of absolute despotism; the mem- 
bers being under obligation to render un- 
questioning obedience in carrying out the 
dictates of their leaders, right or wrong, 
often in violation of the rights of their 
fellow citizens. Third—Because they as- 
sume to dictate to employers, not only the 
wages to be paid for service, but the per- 
sons to be employed, and all the condi- 
tions of the service, leaving him a helpless 
slave in the hands of asociety with which 
he holds no relation. Fourth—They for- 
bid non-union men to labor, and contract- 
ors to employ them, and thue by the 
greatest tyranny monopclize all rights 
and privileges to themselves. F'ifth—They 
compel manufacturers and dealers to dis- 
charge poor men or refuse them the right 
to buy, or sell, or carry on their business. 
Sixth—They interfere with the rights of 
the goverment by dictating to legislators 
and executors of law, and by making 
void all authority except their own. 
Seventh—All this they do, following the 
example of Free Masons, by secretly 
pursuing the object of their vengeance, 
and hunting down their reputation and 
business in a way that prevents redress 
by the law. We therefore declare that 
Reformed Presbyterians cannot belong to 
these associations without renouncing all 
the traditions of their history in favor of 
civil and ecclesiastical liberty and the 
rights of God and man. Further, we 


| declare that our members ought to suffer 


rather than sin by partnership in such 
practices. And, further, we enjoin’ the 
members of our church, rich and poor, 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in opposi- 
tion to this tyranny, and we pledge our- 
selves and our members that we will not 
suffer the poor to suffer unaided, but will 
consider what is doneto persecute the 
least, as done to all, and we will not 
stand by and see our dear brethren driv- 
en under the lash of their new task- 
masters, but will come to their aid with 
our goods, and if need be with our 
lives.”’ 


Resolutions. 


At a meeting held in the Eden Con- 
gregational church, Haywards, June 
27, 1886, immediately after the close of 
the morning service, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, The Rev. M. A. Starr 
has resigned the pastorate of this church; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
Eden Congregational church, Haywards, 
desire to record our appreciation of his 
noble work in the church for the year he 
has been with us, and our gratitude for his 
untiring and indefatigable service in the 
Sunday-school, and our sorrow that we 
are to enjoy his teachings no more. 

Resolved, That we especially desire to 
express our thankfulness that, at a time 
when our church was rent with discord, 
one so well fitted to unite the differing 
elements was appointed to minister to us. 
And now we unite in extending to our 
dearly’ beloved pastor our good wishes 
for his euccese in the field of usefulness 
to which God, in his wisdom, may cail 
him. 

Ordered that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to THE Paorric, and also to 
the Haywards Journal, for publication, 
and a copy be sent to the retiring pastor. 

S. M. Worrsinerton, 
R. McInryre, 


Deacons. 
T. Gray, 
Wa. STEWART, 
Trustees. 


The Christianity that advocates ex- 
pending large forces of men and large 
sums of money to Christianize Asia, and 
at the same time advocates heathenizing 
America, is not the kind appreciated by 
the common people. That idolatry is 
just the thing for America, and all wrong 


| for Asia, is not understood. 


“Food for Thought” on “The Chinese 
Question.’ 


Over the initials “J. C. H.” somebody 

in last week’s Paociric gives us sothe 
‘food’ for mastication and digestion. 
W bether he intends it for strong men or 
only for babes, we do not know. And 
whether Rev. Dr. Horton, whom he 
quotes, entertains sentiments similar to 
those expressed by J. C. H. does not 
appear. It would not be remarkable, 
however, if he did, for there seems to be 
a tendency in the minds of Doctors of Di- 
vinity to adopt the old maxim, ‘‘When 
you are in Rome do as Rome does.” 
What is the use of making a fool of 
yourself by being singular. You can 
swim down stream with your eyes shut. 
Some of us are old enough to remember 
that in ‘‘the dark days of slavery” 
Northern divines on visiting the South, or 
going thither to reside, very often be- 
came apologizers for slavery or defenders 
of ‘‘the patriarchal institution.” As 
Wm. Wells Brown used to express if, 
‘They were bought up.” What was 
the use of making martyrs of them- 
selves in behalf of the slaves? These 
were ‘‘only niggers.” They couldn't 
vote. They could not even read the 
Bible. But those Southern slaveholders 
—how hospitable! What devout Chris- 
tians! 
_ The parallel need not be drawn; the 
reader can see it. California, like ‘‘the 
Sunny South,” has wonderful power to 
assimilate its D.D’s. To mention names 
would be invidious. And, cui bono? 
But it is curious how much power the 
pews have over the pulpit. Was the 
old prophet mistaken when he wrote: “As 
with the people eco with the priest’’? 
Were the people politicians then? Were 
there two parties striving tu see which 
could do the most to secure the votes 
of the anti-Chinese workiogmen, and 
so keep or get into power? 

Laying aside jest, let us look a mo- 
ment at that J. C. H. bas written. He 
says: ‘It is certainly provoking to see 
editors and other writers two or three thou- 
sand miles away posing as instructors of 
dwellers on this coast in regard to their 
duty in this matter of the Chinese, as if 
they knew better than we what is for the 
welfare of both our commonwealth and 
the Chinese themeelves. They set up 
their sentimental views in opposition to 
our practical knowledge of the evils con- 
nected with the incoming of this race 
among us—evils fo them as well as to 
us 


We have been accustomed to think 
that principles bave no geographical 
lines. Right is the same everywhere. 
‘*Editors and other writers” do not need 
to come to California to find out that God 
is Law-giver and that men, as men, have 
certain inalienable rights. Did we need 
to go South to see the auction- block, the 
whipping-post, and the bloodhounds in 
pursuit of the fugitive slave, to find out 
that slavery is wrong? Must I be such 
an ignoramus as to be unable to have an 
Opinion as to Irish Home Rule? Must-I 
go to Dublin or London before 1 can 
know enough to write on the subject? 
Mast the Eastern editor come across the 
Sierras and inspect Chinatown before he 
is capable of knowing whether ‘‘a man’s 
aman fora’ that’? Years ago, during 
the Kearney excitement, Christian philan- 
thropists memorialized the California 
Legislature, using the following words: 
‘‘Every man, irrespective of color, na- 
tionality or race, has a natural or God- 
given right to go to any country he may 
choose and to live in any country he 
may prefer. The right to make a home, 
either temporary or permanent, in any 
part of the world, is derived not from the 
body politic, but from God. The right to 
live in any State and make an honest 
living therein, belongs to every man, 
whether of American, European or Asiat- 
ic birth. That right can be forfeited only 
by crime. And to disregard or violate 
this principle is both unwise and unsafe. 
By the common consent of all Christian 
and civilized nations, this right is conced- 
ed toall men, asmen. California cannot 
afford to be less just or less civilized than 
other states and nations. Every man, 
irrespective of race, has a natural right 
to labor and procure his daily bread 
wherever he can obtain lawful employ- 
ment; and every man has a right to em- 
ploy such laborers as he may prefer. In- 
corporations, being civil individuals, 
have the same right, All class legisla- 
tion is unjust, as well as unwise. If any 
people forfeit their rights they may be 
deprived of them; but otberwise no right 
may be taken from any man, however 
poor or defenseless or despised. If Chi- 
nese immigration is the great evil that 
many think it is, let it be met and rem- 
edied by just and humane measures, not 
by cruel and wicked legislation. 
J. OC. H. may say that’s old. Well, 
so are the Ten Commandments and the 
Golden Rule. But here is something 
written and voted in the present month. 
It is a resolution passed by an assembly 
or annual synod of one of the Presby- 
terian bodies recently in session. It is 
true that it was offered by a President of 
a college, and, strange to say, by a Doc- 
tor of Divinity, too; but it was unani- 
mously adopted by the synod, of whom 
one hundred and sixty delegates (a large 
majority) were not of that honored claes. 
At all events we commend this ‘‘senti- 
mental view” to the consideration of the 
writer of ‘‘Food for Thought.’”’ The 
resolution is as follows: ‘‘That this synod 


‘condemns the present restrictive law 


against Chinese immigration, as discrimi- 
nating unfairly against this people, as vi- 
olating the natural rights of all men to 
journey to and sojourn inthe land of 
their choice (provided this right has not 
been forfeited by crime or known con- 
epiracy against the good order of society), 
and as impiously regardless of that di- 
vine providence which is manifestly lead- 
ing them to this country for the evangeli- 
zation of their race. N. R. J. 


Small boys’ have been celebrating the 
Fourth of July several days, with match- 


| es, toy pistols, etc. 


Changing People From One Form of | 


Religion to Another. 


Our Eastern brethren are profuse in 
their advice to us about the Chinese, and 
insist that just the thing to do is to con- 
vert them. Convert them, and you will 
have no trouble. Changing isdone very 
easily on paper, but not so easy in fact. 
New York, Ohio, Illinois and Missouri, 
each in turn, had an opportunity to con- 
vert the Mormons; with what success 
the strong, consolidated, fast-growing em- 
pire inthe center of this country will 
show. 

It was said the people would become 
Protestants who were brought in to dis- 
place the labor of the old Puritan stock. 
**They were respectful to their super- 
iors.” ‘‘They knew their place.” ‘*They 
had been brought up to be obedient to 
those over them.” These would become 
Protestants under our free institutions, 
and their children, educated in our free 
schools, would be Protestant and thor- 
oughly American. New York, Boston, 
and other large cities and towns that are 
now controlled by Roman Catholics, show 
that the work of conversion works both 
ways. 

When our New England brethren have 
made some headway at converting the 
people that were brought in to crowd out 
the ruff ecuff and riff-raff who defeated 
Church and State and hurrahed for gold 
coin, free trade and General Jackson, 
then let them give us advice on Chinese. 
Until then let them attend to and finish 
the job they undertook when they crowd- 
ed out the old Puritan stock. 

When our good Christian brethren of 
New York, Ohio, Illinois and Missouri 
have finished up the work of converting 
the Mormons, then let them talk to us 
about converting the hordes of idolatérs 
with which we are struggling for our 
homes and our religion. The consolidat- 
ed, strong Mormon empire lies between 
our Eastern brethren and us. Just 
please finish up that work you began a 
few yearsago. We commend this es- 
pecially to our good brethren of Illinois 
and Missouri, who so earnestly began the 
work of converting the Mormons. 
Brethren of Chicago and St. Louis, will 
you please finish up the Mormon conver- 
sion before you look over them and over 
the Sierras, and talk to us about Chinese. 
Please finish your own work, and squelch 
Mormonism, before you advocate estab- 
lishing the indefinite plurality of wives in 
California. 

The Oregonian says: ‘‘The Republi- 
can party has been betrayed by villain- 
ous leadership into an alliance with the 
liquor ring. It has been debauched and 
prostituted to the liquor ring’s services. 
It must shake off that leadership, repu- 
diate that alliance, or go to its death. It 
cannot support the infamy of such asso- 
ciations. It will lose all its men of char- 
acter, conscience and decency, and it will 
die ignominiously, as it deserves. Re- 
deem the Republican party from the 
liquor ring! Disenthral it, or let it die!’’ 


Lonpon, June 28th.-—-Two men eailed 
for New York from the Clyde to-day, in 
a boat nineteen feet long. They took 
provisions for two months. 


Lonpon, June 28th.—The Comte de 
Paris and his family have been heartily 
welcomed at Tunbridge. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SOLD ONLY IN cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER COQ., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt, 


The most successful appliance in the world for 
the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, 
Rhuematism, Lumbago, Sleeplessness, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Deseases of Liver, prresee and Diges- 
tive Organs, Sick Headache, and al! troubles aris- 
ing from insufficient and impure blood. 


WILSONIA INSOLES for curing Cold Feet, Rheu- 


matism in the feet and ankles. Swelling, Prickling, 
and other conditions caused by feeble circulaticn. 


NEW ERA Eleetro-Magnetic PLASTER. 


| Combines 

the best 
parts of the 
best plas- 
ters, with 
the wonder- 
ful restora- 
tive powers 
of magnet- 
ism. ures 


O 0 0 0 0 060 


risy, Coughs 
&c. Ask 
Druggists 
or send 
stamps. 


PRICE 
25c. 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCE co, 
826 Broapway, New Yorx, 
W.A. Tenney, General Agent for the Pa- 


cific Coast Offices at Rio Viste, and 2227 Ando- 
ver Stréet, Oakland, Cal. 


Local Agents wanted everywhere. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


Where to Buy , 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
| doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘“‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} varon. 
wooo. RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and loan Society, 


oS” DIVIDEND NOTICE—THE GERMAN 
Savings and Loan Society—-For the half year 
ending June 30, 1886, the Board of Directors of 
The German Savings and Loan Society has de- 
clared a div dend at the rate of four a: d thirty- 
two one-hundre hs (4 82-100) per cent. = an- 
num on term deposits, aud three and sixty 
one-hundredths (8 60-1(0) per cent. per an- 
num on ordinary deposits. payable on and af- 
ter the 1st day of July, 1886, By order. 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


ALTHOUSE WIND-MILLS AND PUMPS. 


Are warranted to be perfectly self-regulating. and not to blow 
down in the most severe gale, 


% 


place 


Its chief 
are: Its ability to take 
care of itseifin the sever- 
est gale—being so arrang 
ed that no increase of 


construction and the qual- 
ity of workmanship being 
the best. 
of its machinery making 
it almost impossible to 
get out of order; therefore 
when once erected no fur- 
ther expense is attached to 
it. The ease with which 
it runs—starting at the 
least perceptible breeze, 
and never stopping unless 
the wind ceases to blow. 
Itis am ornament to any 
running smoothly 
without noise. 


03” Suction and Force Pumps for hand, windmill or 
sizes and styles, of iron and brass, adapted to every conceivable use. In addition to 
windmills, we carry the largest and most complete stock of pipe of all sizes, Pipe Fi 
Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers, etc. SEND FOR NEW CATALO 
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‘WOODIN & LITTLE, 509 & 511 Market St., 8. F., Cal. 
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6 
Childzen’s Pepartment. 


MISS POLLY’S FOURTH. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES: 


Stonewall Jackson at the First Bull 
Ruan. 


General John D. Imboden, whose bat- 
tery bore the brunt of the artillery charge 
at Bull Run, relates some of the inci- 
dents of the battle, in the May Century, 
from which we take the following: ‘‘Sev- 
eral other batteries soon came into line, 
so that by the time Griffia and Ricketts 
were in position near the Henry house, 
we had, as I now remember, twenty-six 
fresh guns ready for them. The fighting 


would never take the oath himself or ad- Doing His Best. 


vise anybody else to do so. 

As soon as the officer left, the old man 
sent for his friends, and about thirty 
brave fellows met at his house that night, 
with their rifles in their hands. They 
knew there would be a strong force of 
British and Tories at Rocky Mount the 
next day, but, in spite of the odds against 
them, they made up their minds to at- 
tack the place, and, when the time came, 
they did so. Creeping through the 


It may seem at first sight as if the boy 
mentioned in this incident, which is given 
by Edward Everett Hale in his ‘‘Boys’ 
Heroes,” did nothing eitber heroic or re- 
markable; but it is a good ilbustration of 
the value of doing one’s best: ‘*There 
was a boy whom we will name Luke 
Varnum. He was fifteen years old, and 
he was lame of his left foot. So when 
every other boy in No. 5, and every 
man, old and young, shouldered hig fire- 


Eastern and European cities via the Grea; 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Did ever you hear of Miss Polly Shannon, 

Who nearly goes mad at the sight of a can- 
non? 

Just outside of Bristol she lives all aJone, 

And hasn’t so much as a cat of her own! 

While dreading the thought of the fourth of 
July, 

She said to herself, ‘‘I shall certainly fly!”’ 


The Safest Food in Summer 
For Young or Delicate Children, | 


tS 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
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‘ o y | a a eg there popped in her head the woods, they suddenly came upon the ‘lock and marched off to join General | ¥4* renewed, and was terrific. Jackson PRS a railway lines in the East, 
a 4 . Most serenely to spend our national day. crowd, and, after a sharp fight, sent the Stark, and go and fight the Hessians at ordered me to go from battery to battery = connecting at 
7S A he plugged all the key-holes British flying helter-skelter in every di- Bennington, Luke was left at home, He| 20d see that the guns were properly Cholera Infantum. NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 
rection. This of limped out and held the stirrup for aimed and the fuses cut the right length. - _It has been the positive means of savingmany| WITH...... 
ae And over each window hung blankets from rolling the people as British subjects, and | 7 «tenant Chittenden to mount, and then This was the work of but a few minutes. | lives where no other food would be retained.| mo geyeral Lines of Steamers to al) 
ae tacks it did more than that. It showed the he had t h ‘th the babi On returning to the left of the line of | Its basisis Sucan or Max, the most impor- 
“Sa weet : : 6 had to stay at home with the babies >. | tant element of mother’s milk EUROPEAN PORTS. 
a Then, filling her ears full of pink cotton-bat- | patriots through the ee a that and the women. The men had gone an | 8"28, I stopped to ask General Jackson’s | ™y, contains no Secbaneed sled no 
og ting, they could still give the British a great |), rmission to rejoin my battery. The \ : 
; our and a half when three men galloped | P® J y y Cane Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour 
She o~ on her night cap, all ruffles and tat- | qea] of trouble, and, after this affair, up on horseback. And Luke oe d a fight was just then hot enough to make | stomach, irritation er irregular bowels. PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
And oe to herself. “Now we'll see if that |™many of the men who had thought of to the rails to see who they were. ‘ Is him feel well. His eyes fairly blazed.| t . the most Nourishing, the ment Pal- attached to Overland | Express Trains. 
cannon giving up, rubbed up their rifles instead, there anybody here?’ said one of them. He had a way of throwing up his left meer Foes. a ‘| (HIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
At four in the morning will rouse Polly Shan- | and formed little bands of fighting men to | , Fa ak, ¢] ‘waaay hand with the open palm towards the daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
ns : Yes, sal uke, am ere. I see | ; Sold by all Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. Send a Berths in Th; 
~ keep the war going. that,’ eaid the first man, laughing, | Person he was addressing. He threw up | for pamphlet giving important medical opin- | | No additional charge for Berths in Third- 


The Mayor of Bristol however was sick, 

And even so low as to mind the clock’s tick, 

And, therefore, the Council made haste to 
proclaim, — 

By means of great posters, in letters of flame: 

‘*Because oF His Honok THE Mayor’s Con- 
DITION, 

Pronounced very critical by the physician, 

To-morrow no cracker, gun, cannon, or pistol 

Shall once be shot off in the city of Bristol. 

Police are instructed, and will, without fail, 

Most promptly remand all offenders to jail.”’ 


Just think of the grief of those poor Bristol 
boys! 

When reading this placard which vetoed their 
joys! 

But Polly slept sweetly, for no thunderous 
roar | 

Of cannon terrific awoke her at four! 

’Twas late when she rose, with supreme sat- 
isfaction, 


Preparing herself for a day of inaction; 

For how could she work—the house dark as 
a pocket, 

And mercury going way up like a rocket? 

But when perspiration meant peace and pro- 
tection, 

She felt she could stand it with little’ objec- 
tion. 


So all the day long in the darkness and heat 

She sweltered and worried, while outside the 
sweet 

Ripe fragrance of summer pervaded the air. 

The birds gave their concerts, all nature was 
fair, 

While never a gun, a torpedo, nor pistol, 

The ghost of a sound woke in solemn old 
Bristol! 

The next morning came. 
lease 

Which filled her whole soul with content- 
ment and peace, 

She tossed wax and cotton far out of her sight, 

Threw wide doors and windows, and gazed 

with delight! | 
Her neighbor, Dick Jones, came and lounged 


With a sense of re- 


on her gate: 

‘Good mornin’! How are ye? You’re up 
rather late. 

T thought you was sick, *twas so sort o’ shut 
up! 

Too bad on the boys, that ’are bill they put 
u 

‘‘What bill?” ‘‘Ain’t you heard?” Thet’s 


why ’twas so still! 

They oo off the Fourth ’cause the Mayor’s 
so 

‘‘And didn’t they shoot off the canon at all?” 

Cried Polly, amazed. ‘*Not a gun, great or 
small; 

There ain’t been a day, as I know on, this 
year 

So dead level still as twas yesterday here!” 


Miss Polly said only, ‘‘Well, there! I declare!” 
Then slammed to the door, and dropped into 


a chair. 

With look very sheepish, and manner less 
curt, 

She thought, ‘‘After this I won’t cry till I’m 
hurt.” | — Wide Awake. 


Two Obscure Heroes. 


HOW THE PARTISAN WARFARE IN THE CARO- 
LINAS WAS BEGUN. 


When the British marched up from 
Savannah and took Charleston, in the 
spring of 1780, they thought the revolu- 
tion was at an end in the Southern 
States, and it really seemed so. Even 
the patriots thought it was useless to re- 
sist any longer, and so, when the British 
ordered all the people to come together at 
different places and enroll themeelves as 
British subjects, most of them were ready 
to do it, simply because they thought 
they could not help themselves. 

Only a few daring men here and there 
were bold enough to think of refusing, 
and but for them the British could have 
set up the royal power again in South 
Carolina, and then they would have been 
free to take their whole force against the 
patriots farther north. The fate of the 
whole country depended, to a large ex- 
tent, upon the courage of the few men 
who would not give up even at such a 
time, but kept up the fight against all 
odds. These brave men forced the Brit- 
ish to keep av army in the South which 
they needed farther north. 

The credit of beginning this kind of 
partisan warfare belongs chiefly to two 
or three plain men, who did it simply be- 
cause they loved their country more than 
their ease. 

The man who first began it was Jus- 
tice Gaston—a white-haired patriot who 
lived on a little stream called Fishing 
Creek, near Rocky Mount. He was 80 
years of age, and might well have thought 
himself too old to care about war mat- 
ters; but he was a brave man and a pa- 
triot, and the people who lived near him 
were in the habit of taking his advice and 
doing as he did. 

When the news came that Tarleton 
had killed a band of patriots under Colo- 
nel Buford in cold blood, Justice Gaston 
called his nine sons and many of his 
nephews around him. Joining hands, 
these young men promised each other 
that they never would take the British 
oath, and never would give up the cause, 
come what might. 

Soon afterwards a British force came 
to the neighborhood, and all the people 
were ordered to meet at Rocky Mount to 
enrol their names and take the oath. One 
of the British officers went to see Justice 
Gaston, and tried to persuade him that it 
was folly to refuse. He knew that if 
Gaston advised the people to give up, 
there would be no trouble; but the white- 
haired patriot told him to his face that he 


Another man who did much to stir up 
partisan warfare was the Rev. William 
Martin, an old and pious preacher in the 
Scotch-Irish settlements. These Scotch- 
Irish were very religious people, and 
their preacher was their leader in all 
things. One Sunday, after the news had 
come to the settlement that Buford’s men 
had been killed by the British in cold 
blood, the eloquent old man went into his 
pulpit and preached about the duty of 
fighting. In the afternoon he preached 
again, and even when the service was 
over, he went on in the open air, still 
preaching to the people how they should 
fight for their country, until all the men 
in the settlement were full of fighting 
spirit. ‘The women told the men to go 
and do their duty, and that they would 
take care of the crops. 

These little bands of patriots were too 
small to fight regular battles, or even to 
hold strong posts. They had to hide in 
the woods and swamps, and only came 
out when they saw a chance to strike a 
blow. Then the blow fell like lightning, 
and the men who dealt it quickly hid 
themselves again. 

They had signs by which they told 
each other what they were going to do. 
A twig bent down, a few stones strung 
along a path, or any other of a hundred 
small signs, served to tell every patriot 
when and where to meet his friends. A 
man riding about, breaking a twig here 
and there, or making some other sign of 
the kind, could call together a large force 
at a chosen spot within a few hours. 
The men brought out in this way would 
fall suddenly upon some stray British 
force that was off its guard, and utterly 
destroy it. The British would at once 
send a strong body of troops to punish 
the daring patriots, but the redcoat lead- 
er would look in vain for anybody to 
punish. patriots could scatter and 
hide as quickly as they could come to- 
gether. 
Finding that they could not destroy 
these patriot companies, the British and 
Tories took their revenge on women and 
children. They burned the houses of 
the patriots, carried off their crops, and 
killed their cattle, so as to starve their 
families; but the women were as brave 
as the men, and from first to last not one 
of them ever wished her husband or son 
to give up the fight. 

If the patriots could not conquer the 
British, they at least kept them in a hor- 
net's nest. If they could not drive them 
out of South Carolina, they could keep 
them there, which. was nearly as good a 
thing to do, because every soldier that 
Cornwallis bad to keep in the South 
would have been sent to some other part 
of the country to fight the Americans if 
the Carolinians had let the British alone. 
In this way small bands of resolute 
men kept Cornyallis busy, and held the 
State for the American cause, until Gen- 
eral Greene. went South and took com- 
mand. (Greene was one of the greatest 
of the American generals, and, after a 
long campaign, he drove the British out 
of the State. But, if it had not been for 
the partisans, the South would have 
been lost long before he could be spared 
to go there; and if the partisans had not 
kept a British army busy there, it might 
have gone very hard with the Americans 
in the rest of the country. 

When we rejoice in the freedom of our 
country, we ought not to forget how 
much we owe the partisans, and espe- 
cially such men as Justice Gaston and 
the Rev. William Martin, who first set 
the partisans at their work. It would 
have been much easier and pleasanter 
for them to remain quiet under British 
rule; and they had nothing to gain for 
themselves, but everything to lose, by 
the course they took. Gaston knew that 
his home would be burned for what he 
did, and the eloquent old Scotch preach- 
er knew that he would be put into a pris- 
on-pen for preaching war sermons to his 
ople; but they were not men to flinch. 
hey cared more for their country than 
for themselves, and it was precisely that 
kind of men throughout the land, from 
New England to Georgia, who won lib- 
erty for us by seven years of hard fight- 
ing and terrible suffering. 


He Fired the ‘Last Shot. 


Nap. Casby fired the last gun of the 
war, on the Confederate side, in General 
Lee’s army. At the time of the surren- 
de: of Appomattox, the Federals and Con- 
federates were drawn up in lines facing 
each other, and but a few feet apart. 
The latter were almost starved, having 
been without food for several days. 
While the terms of surrender were being 
adjuated, some very good hogs came 
along near the line, and, as soon as dis- 
covered by Casby, he raised his gun and 
shot one of them. The shooting of the 
animal created intense excitement for a 
brief time, as it was generally supposed 
that a conflict had been opened - the 
two opposing forces. The facts soon be- 
came known, and Casby was allowed to 
take his ‘‘forage’’ for the benefit of him- 


self and friends.— Baltimore American. 


‘What I mean is, is there anybody here 
who can set a shoe?’ ‘I think I can,’ 
said Luke. ‘I often tend fire for Jonas, 
I can blow the bellows and I can hold a 
horse’s foot. Anyway, I will start up 
the fire.” So Luke went into the forge 
and took down the tinder-box and struck 
alight. He built the fire, and hunted 
up half a dozen nails which Jonas had 
left, unintentionally, and he had even 
made two more when a fourth horseman 
came slowly down on a walk. ‘What 
luck,’ said he, ‘to find a forge with the 
fire lighted!’ ‘We found one,’ said Mar- 
vin, with a boy who knew how to light 
it.’ And the other speaker threw bim- 
self off the horse meanwhile. And Luke 
pared the hoof of the dainty creature 
and measured the shoe, which was too 
big for her. He heated it white, and 
bent it closer, to the proper size. ‘It is 
a poor fit,’ he said, ‘but it will do.’ ‘It 
will do very well,’ said her rider. ‘But 
she is very tende aud I do not 
dare trust her five 
for pride’s sake, the fire 
drove were those he had made himself. 
And when the shoe was fast, he said: 
‘Tell Jonas that I het up the forge, and 
put on the shoe.’ ‘We will tell him, 
said the Colonel, laughing, and rode on. 
But one of the other horsemen tarried a 
minute, and said: ‘Boy,’ no ten men 
who-left you to-day have served your 
country as you have. It is Colonel 
Warner.’ When I read in the big books 
of history how Colonel Warner led up 
his regiment just in time to save the day 
at Bennington, I am apt to think of Luke 
Varnum. When I read that that day de’ 
cided the battle of Saratoga, determined 
that America should be independent, I 
think of Luke Varnum. When I go to 
see monuments erected in memory of 
Colonel Warner and General Stark, and 
even poor old Burgoyne, I think of Luke 
Varnum and others like him. And then 
sometimes I wonder whether every man 
and boy of us who bravely and truly 
does the very best thing he knows how 
to do, does not have the future of the 
world resting on him.” 


Two Brave Children. 


The sky at night in the vicinity of 
Apple creek in Dakota, a few weeks 
ago, was red all around the horizon, and 
people knew that prairie fires were burn- 
ing. Every evening, as darkness fell, 
the farmers saw the glare becoming more 
and more distinct, and during the day 
the smoke increased until it got to be 
almost suffocating. Not far from Apple 
creek is the little village of Sterling, and 
near Sterling lived the Stevens family. 
Mr. Stevens was away from home on the 
day that the fire approached his house, 
and it so happened that his wife was sick 
in bed. Their children were a girl of 
eight years and a boy of eleven. The 
boy had heard that it was a good thing 
to plow a furrow across the path of the 
advancing flames, and about noon of the 
day in question he tried to protect the 
property in that manner. With the two- 
horse team and the plow he cut a trench 
around the house and the sheds, and 
then another trench around the stacks of 
unthreshed wheat. He was not strong 
enough to plow the trench to a great 
depth; but the wide line of damp earth 
thrown up would be hard for the flamés 
to leap across, eepecially since the little 
sister followed. him around, carrying 
away all trash that would add to the 
flames. That night the fire was so near 
that the poor woman thought of getting 
out of bed with the purpose of attempt- 
ing to escape, but she was too ill to try 
such a thing. Moreover, she knew that 
if her husband could reach the house he 
would come, and she watched and pray- 
ed as the light came into her room from 
the crimson skies without. When the 
flames, running before the wind, came 
down upon the Stevens place, they licked 
up the fences in a jiffy, swept away the 
shocks of grain and stacks of hay in the 
fields, and then rolled suddenly up to 
the furrows plowed by the. boy. The 
wheat-stacks fell a prey, and numberless 
sparks were scattered around the house; 
but the brave boy and his‘sister ran all 
about, trampling out the fire wherever it 
caught. The little workers were desper- 
ate, for they knew that should the house 
burn, their poor mother surely would 
perish in her bed. They fought with 
broom, shovels and water. Wherever 
they could, they dug ap fresh earth, 
and for a quarter of an hour they did 
not pause for a single moment. Once 
more the house caught, and the wood 
began to add its crackling to the rush 
and tear of the vast prairie fire; but the 
children dashed a om after bucket of 
water upon the burning spot, and so put 
it out. They carried the day. e 
great fire swept past, and in its wake 
came the father, half frantic with joy, 
to find that his little hero and heroine 
had saved their mother’s life.— Western 
Paper. 


Opportunity is kind, but only to the 


industrious. 


his hand as he told me to go. The air 
was full of flying missiles, and as he 
spoke he jerked down his hand, and I 
saw the blood was streaming from it. [ 
‘General, you are wounded.’ 

e replied, as he drew a handkerchief 
from his breast pocket, and began to bind 
it up, ‘Only a scratch—a mere scratch,’ 
and galloped away along hisline. * * * 
General Jackson’s wound, received under 
the circumstances I have described, be- 
came very serious when inflammation set 
in. On hearing, three days after the 
fight, that he was suffering from it, | 
rode to his quarters, in a little farm- 
house near Centreville. Although it was 
barely sunrise, he was out under the 
trees, bathing the hand with spring 
water. It was much swollen and very 
painful, but he bore himself stoically. 
His wife and baby had arrived the night 
before. His little daughter Julia was 
still in long dreskes, and I remember toss- 
ing her, to her great delight, while break- 
fast was being made ready on a rude ta- 
ble under the trees. Of course, the 
battle was the only topic discussed at 
breakfast. I remarked, in Mrs. Jack- 
son’s hearing, ‘General, how is it that 
you can keep so cool, and appear so ut- 
terly insensible to danger, in such a storm 
of shell and bullets as rained about you 
when your hand was hit?’ He instantly 
became grave and reverential in his man- 
ner, and answered, in a low tone of great 
earnestness: ‘Captain, my religious be- 
lief teaches me to feel as safe in battle 
ae in bed. God has fixed the time for 
my death. I do not concern myself 
about that, but to be always ready, no 
matter when it may overtake me.’ He 
added, after a pause, looking me full in 
the face, ‘Captain, that is the way all 
men should live, and then all men would 
be equally brave.’ ”’ 


Almost a Mutiny. 


During the war, said an old officer, 
soldiers themselves were not unfrequently 
the victims of unreazoning prejudice. On 
one occasion I remember our regiment, 
which had seen some service, was ordered 
by General Wood to carry knapsacks on 
guard. Without stopping to inquire into 
the matter, without considering the mot- 
ive or purpose of the officer, the boys 
jumped tothe conclusion that this was 
done to humiliate them, and when they 
were formed at guard-mount they de- 
clined to take up their knapsack. The 
officer of the guard was in dismay. Here 
was open mutiny, and he did not know 
how to meet it. A regular officer on 
duty, on his own motion, ordered out a 
battalion to shoot down the mutineers. 
The old veterans who had declined to 
swing knapsacks watched the proceedings 
in a spirit that boded mischief. Each 
man took his rifle ina way that meant 
business, and in ten minutes a thousand 
men from their camp were about them to 
encourage them. At this juncture word 
was taken to the colonel commanding the 
regiment to which these men belonged. 
He was asleep in his tent. When he 
was made to understand the situation, 
he jumped up, put ona pair of slippers, 
threw on a long dressing-gown, and start- 
ed, bare-headed, for the parade-ground. 
He came upon the scene like an ap- 
parition. He received the report of the 
officer of the guard in silence. He walk- 
ed two or three times along the line, 
looking in a surprised and grieved way 
into the eyesof every man. Then he 
stopped in front and commanded atten- 
tion. In an unsteady voice he explained 
what constituted mutiny. He then ex- 
plained the motive of the commanding 
general in giving the order, and, after a 
few references as to the brilliant record 
his regiment had made, he turned to the 
officer of the guard and said, sternly, 
‘You misunderstand my men, sir. 
Every one of them is every incha sol- 
dier. They will do nothing unsoldierly.” 
Then, turning to the men, he ordered 
to stack arms again and said, ‘Take 
your knapsacks, boys; take your knap- 
sacks,’’ and, after a moment's begitation, 
each man stooped, swung his knapsack, 
and moved off the ground to- stirring 
music. In another hour the order to 
carry knapsacks on guard was revoked. 


A colored gentleman, formerly in the 
employ of a leading firm of book publish- 
ers, but who is now in the employ of the 
Unitarian Association, received as a 
Christmas present from his former em- 
ployers, Abbott on ‘Scientific Theism.” 
‘A short time afterward, they asked him 
how he enjoyed the book. ‘‘Well,” he 
said, “I haven’t got far in it; but I 
showed it to Rev. Mr. , the other 
day, and he said he could easier believe 
in God than read that book.’’—Zz- 
change. 


There is no end to the funny things 
that are seen and heard by teachers in 
our public schools. Once, a teacher ob- 
served a huge blot of ink on a copy-book. 
‘‘What’t that?” he demanded. ‘Sure, 
I think it’s a tear, sir.” ‘‘A tear! How 
could a tear be black?” ‘‘Sure, I think 


| wan o’ the colored boys dropped it, sir.” | 


ions on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, pe 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50/ In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 


MEALS AT MILL RATES-| NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 3% to 4c lbig 

Cornmeal, 2to2%c * ag 
Wheat, 24% to3c | Rormosa Oolong 

Gr’m Flour, 2% to3c “ 30@50c 
Pearl Barley,4te5c 


Sago&Tapioca4@ic “ Uncolored 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cube Sugar, bbls,6%4c h|70- box good Raisins, 
Granulated “6i44c * 20-lb bar ox L ndry Soap 
Extra C “ 35¢ 
Golden C “5i4g “« |White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGLOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHEDO 1246. 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.2 a 

ear. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 

UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENT S. Thirty: 
® Eight years’ 
practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
gand applications for patents in the 
United States aud foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
se of their patents. 
dress MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


NTISELL 


Factorr: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 

ry house— 
Best Seasoned wood—Our lumbe" 
stremgest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers, Free 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. Mi. Antiseil Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
| WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


PISO'’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Ui 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application a+ 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miis, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JERnome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A.N. Towne, T 


T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S” Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST... 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Freficisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 


Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & C0., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Oompany’s 
0 ces. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopiEs 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Kryps or Puoroerapuic Work 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICEs. 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 
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cences of a Soldier.”’ 


Wepnespay, June 30, 1886.] 


THe Paciric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miséellany- 


THE SONG OF THE HEART. — 


Blithely sings the young heart, and cheerily 
shines the sun; 
‘Tis spring 0’ the year, ’tis early morn, and 
life is but begun. 
The day is bright, the heart is light, 
And all the future years 
Stretch forth as fair, with never a care, 
No clouds nor tears. 


Boldly sings the young heart, but scorching- 
ly shines the sun; 
‘Tis the summer now, ‘tis midday heat, the 
work life is begun; 
But hope runs high, while the steadfast eye, 
Fixed on the goal of fame, 
Heeds not the glare, for he who will dare 
Must win a name. 


Cheerily sings the old heart, while slowly sets 
the sun; 
‘Tis autumn chill, ’tis eventide, the rest i 
now begun. 
Brave was the beart that did its part, 
And ever upheld the right. 
Now sets the sun, the work is done; 
Now comes the night. 


Hushed now is the tired heart, and set now 
is the sun; ; 
‘Tis winter time, the stars gleam out, the 
| new life is begun. 
Calm is the sleep, and long and deep; 
But bright will the waking be. 
The cross has been borne, the crown will be 
worn 
Through all eternity. 
—COhambers’ Journal. 


OUR FLAG. 


“ Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel’s hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven.” 


——— 


A Consolation to the South. 


General D. H. Hill contributes to the 
May Century a paper on ‘‘The Battle 
of South Mountain, or Boonsboro’.” 
From it we quote the closing paragraph: 
‘If we had to be beaten, it was better 
to be beaten by former friends. Every 
true soldier loves to have ‘a foeman 
worthy of his steel.’ Every true man 
likes to attribute high qualities to those 
who were once friends, though now alien- 
ated for atime. The temporary estrange- 
ment cannot obliterate the recollection of 
noble traits of character. Some one at- 
tempted to condole with Tom Yearwood, 
a famous old South Carolina bully, upon 
the beating given him by his own son. 
‘Hush up!’ said old Tom. ‘I am glad 
that no one but my own flesh and blood 
had a hand in the drubbing.’ 

‘The son3 of the South struck her 
many hard blows. Farragut of Tennes- 
see rose, as a reward of merit, to the 
highest rank in the Federal navy. A 
large number of his associates were from 
the South. In the Federal army there 
were, of Southern blood and lineage, 
Generals Thomas, Sykes, Reno, Newton, 


J.J. Reynolde, Canby, Ord, Brannan, 


William Nelson, Crittenden, Blair, R. 
W. Johnson, T. J. Wood, N. B. Buford, 
Terrill, Graham, Davidson, Cooke, Al- 
exander, Getty, French, Fremont, Pope, 
Hunter. Some of these doubtless serv- 
ed the South better by the side they 
took, but most of them were fine officers, 
and some of them were superb. 

‘‘Then the South had three hundred 
thousand of her sons in the Federal 
army, in more subordinate capacities. 
Her armies surrendered when a South- 
ern-born President and a Southern-born 
Vice-President were at the head of the 
United States Government. Surely, we 
have the comfort of old Tom Yearwood, 
and itis a comfort. That the wounds 
of defeat and humiliation have been so 
soon healed has been owing largely to 
this balm to mortified pride. The sting 
of shame to proud and sensitive French- 
men is that their magnificent capital was 
captured by, and their splendid armies 
surrendered to, soldiers of an alien-race, 
and religion, speaking a different lan- 
guage, and unlike themselves in man- 
ners and customs and in all those char- 
acteristics which constitute their pride 
and their glory. On the ether hand, the 
civil wars in England have left no bitter 
memories behind them. Whonow knows 
or cares whether bis ancestors fought on 
the side of the White Rose or the Red 
Rose! Who now knows or cares wheth- 
er they were for King or Parliament; for 
James II or for William of Orange? 
Compare this forgetfulness of civil strife 
in England with the bitterness which 
Ireland still feels over her subjugation; 


compare it with the fact that the Roman 
occupation of England for five hundred 


years made no impression upon the lan- 
guage of the natives, so little intercourse 
was there between them and their con- 
querors; compare it with the fact that for 
four hundred years after the Norman 
conquest there was no fusion between the 
Norman and Saxon tongues. In truth, 
all history teaches that the humiliation 
of defeat by a foreign foe is felt tor ages, 
while that of defeat by the same race is 
temporary and forgotten. ‘The late Civil 
War was relieved of very much of its 
sectional character by the presence of so 
many Southerners in the Union armies. 
Therefore, it will be in the United States 
as in all the unsectional civil wars of the 
world’s history in which race and relig- 


jon were not involved—the waves of ob- 


livion will roll over the bitter recollec- 
tions of the strife. But we trust that, 
fragrant forever will be the deeds of hero- 
ism, patience, fortitnde, self-denial, and 
constancy to principle; whether those 
deeds were performed by the wearers of 
the blue or the gray from their respect- 
ive standpoints of duty.” 


—— 


Wept at His Marriage. 


The following description of an amusing 
bit of experience is given in ‘‘Reminis- 
A dinner-party 
was given to Col. Stuart, just before his 
marriage, by some bachelor friends. In 


‘the hotel where the young men assembled, 
@ number of clergymen of the Presbytery 
-of Aberdeen, then in session in the city, 


were staying. Bent upon having a good 


“time, the young fellows irreverently 


played what was termed the ‘‘cayenne 


trick” upon some of the worthy ministers. 
Col. Stuart had sent to London for a new 
suit of clothes in which to be married. 
He wore the suit on this evening, that 
he might do honor to his friends. We 
let him tell the rest of the story: 

After the dinner I left Abereeen and 
went to England, to be married. My 
father-in-law was so well known in the 
town in which he lived that the roads to 
the chnorch were crowded onthe day of 
the ceremony, and the church itself was 
crammed. 

I took my place with my intended 
bride by the altar, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeded. The clergyman had got about 
half through, when, having occasion to 
use my pocket-handkerchief, | put my 
hand into my pocket, pulled it out, and 
applied it to my nose. You can judge 
what my sensations were when [ felt my 
eyes full of cayenne pepper, the irritation 
of which was almost intolerable! 

On the night of the dinner at Aberdeen 
I had placed the paper of cayenne, with 
which we had committed the atrosities on 
the reverend gentleman, into the pocket 
of my dress-coat, and had thought no 
more about it. Onthe morning of my 
marriage, I put a clean silk handkerchief 
in that pocket, not remembering what | 
had placed there before. The cayenne 
had got loose from the paper; and, con- 
sequently, when I applied the handker- 
chief to my nose the miserable stuff flew 
into my eyes, and for a few moments 
caused most excruciating torments. 

Water ran'‘down my cheeks in streams, 
and | dared,not apply the handkerchief 
again, for fear of getting another dose. 
Meantime, the-whole audience was star- 
ing at me, and I heard whispers—‘‘ Poor 
young} man, how affected he is!’’ and 
other sympathetic remarks to the same 
effect. 

I thought the ceremony would never 
be over, and when it was finished, the 
clergyman who married me came up, and, 
shaking my hand, said, 

‘*My young friend, | am sorry to see 
you so affected on this joyous occasion. ’’ 

Forgetting everything except my ag- 
ony, I replied, ‘‘Affected? not a bit! it’s 
the cayenne pepper that I had in my 
pocket!” 

I may as well add that I suffered for 
two or three days in a way I| cannot des- 
cribe, leaving some bitter recollections 
connected with the happiest day of my 
life, and as a punishment, [ suppose, for 
our trick upon the unoffeading clergymen. 


The Washington Monument, 


DEATH OF GENERAL TAYLOR, 


I came across an old copy of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of July 6, 1848, at 
the library to-day. It contains a full 
description of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Washington Monument, on 
the 4th of July of that year. Wash- 
ington city contained at that time less 
than 40,000 people, and what is the best 
part of the city now was then a swamp. 
The day of the laying of the corner-stone 
was cool and pleasant. A rain had laid 
the duston the evening preceding it, and 
the sun rose with thousands in the city 
to view the ceremony. The morning 
opened with ealates from the Navy Yard 
and the Arsenal, and the procession which 
formed was made up of a great number 
of temperance societies, some of which 
dragged hogsheads of water on wheels, 
of fire companies, of ee 
and of other organizations front all parts 
of the country. The laying of the stone 
was attended by from 15,000 to 20,000 
people, and the crowd sang ‘‘Old Hun- 
dred” as a part of its ceremonies. 

The ground for along distance round 
the monument was covered with a tem- 
porary floor of boards, and around these 
seats like those of the grand stand at a race 
course were let out to spectators at so 
muchahead. Robert C. Winthrop, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
read an addrees, anda very long anda 
very able one it was. The paper says it 
was closely listened to, and that attention 
did not flag in any part of it. Among 
the spectators present were Mrs. Pres- 
dent Madison and Mrs, Alexander Ham- 
ilton. An arch was erected over the 
corner-stone, and on the top of this was 
tied a living eagle, 40 years old, the 
same, itis said, which sat on the tri- 
umphal arch erected to General Lafayette 
during his last visit to this country. 

After the ceremonies were over, the 
crowd formed into procession and march- 
ed to the avenue, where the President, 
old Zach Taylor, reviewed them. Go- 
bright says that Zach Taylor’s death 
was occasioned by his drinking too much 
ice-water on this day. He says that 
President Taylor filled himself with ice- 
water at the laying of the corner-stone, 
and when he returned to the White 
House after it, he ate heartily of cher- 
ries, waehing them down with iced milk. 
An hour after he was taken with cramps, 
cholera morbus resulted, and four days 
later he died.—Cleveland Leader. 


Woopv.— Wagon-makers or re- 
pairers can save their stock from worms 
by oiling with linseed oil. 
double-trees, neck-yokes, spokes, and 
cross-bars that are of white hickory, and 
are kept in stock for a year or more, will 
be eaten by worms if not gept in a dark 
place, or otherwise protected. Coal and 
Kerosene oil are good also, and the ex- 
pense of applying is but little. Linseed 
oil is preferable, as it acts to some extent 
as a wood filler, filling the pores, and 
thus aiding the painting, which follows 
in its proper place. Some manufacturers 
oil all their white hickory stock before 
shipping.—Lumber World. 


Give admittance unto Christ, and deny 
entrance to all others. He will be thy 
faithful and provident helper in all things, 
so as thou shalt not need to trust in men. 
For men soon change and quickly fail; 
but Christ remaineth forever, and stand- 
eth by us firmly unto the end.— Thomas 


a Kempis. 


Single-trees, 


Washington’s Rules of Conduct, 


One of George Washington’s early 
copy-books contains a list of a hundred and 
ten ‘‘Rules of Civility and Decent Be- 
haviour in Company and in Conuversa- 
tion.”” Here are a few of them: 

‘““Kvery action in company ought to be 
with some sign of respect to those pres- 
ent. 

‘*When you meet with one of greater 
quality than yourself, stop and retire, es- 
pecially if it be at a door or any strait 
place, to give way for him to pass. 

‘*They that are in dignity or in office 
have in all places precedency; but whilst 
they are young, they ought to respect 
those that are their equals in birth or 
other qualities, though they have no pub- 
lic charge. 

**Strive not with your superiors in ar- 
gument, but always submit your judg- 
ment to others with modesty, 

‘Be not hasty to believe flying reports 
to the disparagement of any. 

**Take all admonitions thankfully, in 
what time or place soever given, but af- 
terwards, not being culpable, take a time 
or place convenient to Jet him know it 
that gave them. 

‘Think before you speak; pronounce 
not imperfectly, nor bring out your 
words too hastily, but orderly and dis- 
tinctly. 

**Speak not evil of the absent, for it is 
unjust. 

**Make no show of taking great de- 
light in your victuals; feed not with 
greediness; cut your bread with a knife; 
lean not on the table; neither find fault 
with what you eat. , 

‘*Be not angry at table, whatever hap- 
pens, and, if you have reason to be so, 
show it not; put on a cheerful counte- 
nance, especially if there be strangers, 
for good humor makes one dish of meat 
a feast. 

‘‘Let your recreations be manful, not 
sinful. 

**Liabor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire called 
conscience.” 

These are not unwise rules; they touch 
on things great and small. The difficulty 
with most boys would be to follow a hun- 
dred and ten of them. They serve, 
however, to show what was the standard of 
good manners and morals among those who 
had the training of George Washington. 
— From ‘*George Washington,” by Hor- 
ace EH. Scudder, in St. Nicholas. 


An Anecdote of Governor Washburn. 


Eugene V. Smalley, who bas an illus- 
trated paper on the ‘‘Fiour-mills of Min- 
neapolis,” in the May Century, says that 
the late Ex-Governor Washburn of Wis- 
consin was identified probably more close- 
ly with the milling interest in Minneapo- 
lis than any otber man. Of him Mr. 
Smalley telis thie characteristic anecdote: 
‘*The strength of Governor Washburn’s 
character was strikingly shown by his be- 
havior in the face of the terrible calamity 
which destroyed his mill in 1878. One 
evening in May of that year, just after 
the day force had left the big Washburn 
Mill, and before the night force bad all 
come, the flour-dust that filled the air 
aud covered the walls, floors and ma- 
chinery took fire and exploded with a de- 
structive force as tremendous as that of 
dynamite. In an instant the towering 
structure of solid stone was changed to a 
heap of stones and machinery. The ex- 
plosions succeeded each other at intervals 
as regular as if a battery of siege-guns 
had been fired in order. Eighteen men 
were killed. Half the milling industry 
of Minneapolis was obliterated, and the 
whole city was appalled at the terrible ef- 
fects of a destroying agency, the exist- 
ence of which had hardly been suspected. 
News of the tragedy came to Governor 
Washburn at his home in Madison. He 
had an appointment for the next morning 
with the Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin to determine upon a site for 
an astronomical observatory, the money 
for building which he had presented to 
the institution. The Regents met, sup- 
posing that the Governor had left for 
Minneapolis as soon as the news of the 
destruction of bis mills had reached him. 
To their surprise he walked into the 
room promptly at nine o'clock, as calm as 
though nothing had happened, and insist- 
ed on despatching the business before 
the Board instead of talking about the 
disaster. Next day he stood by the 
smoking ruins of his great mills. Friends 
gathered around to condole with him on 
the destruction. of a million of dollars’ 
worth of property. To them he said, 
‘The money lose is not to be considered; 
I think only of the poor victims and of 
their families. The mills shall be rebuilt 
at once.’ And they were rebuilt as rap- 
idly as the courageous and energetic old 
Governor could push their construction. ’’ 


Every mail from Japan brings some 
item showing the friendliness of gov- 
eroment officials toward the Chris- 
tians. The latest report is that certain 
prison officers have approached the na- 
tive pastor saying, ‘‘The prisoners laugh 
when the Buddhist priest preaches; they 
go to sleep when the Shinto priest preach- 
es, and 8o we would like very much to 
have you Christians come to try it.” 
The invitation has been accepted.—For- 
eign Missionary. 

The late Earl of Redesdale, who was 
noted for his shabby clothes, once called 
at the mansion of a certain Duke famous 
for his philanthropy. ‘‘His grace at 
home?”’ he inquired in his abrupt way of 
Mr. Yellowplush. ‘‘Look ’ere, my man,” 
replied the gorgeous menial, ‘‘hit ain’t no 
use your bringing begging letters ’ere. 
The Dook sends them all to the Charity 
Organization Society,’’ and the door 
was slammed in his lordship’s face. 


The Englishman who addressed a let- 
ter to, ‘‘The Picayune, Esq., New Or- 
leans,” was not so very far out of the 
way. There are in this country a great 
many picayune esquires. 


POEM BY MILTON. 


[An esteemed correspondent informs us 
that the poem by Milton which appeared in 
our columns some time ago is an imperfect 
and abbreviated copy, and kindly furnishes 
us with a copy in its complete and perfect 
form. It was discovered among the papers 
of the great epic poet.|] 


I am old and blind; 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind, 

Yet am I not cast down. 


I am weak, yet strong; 

I murmur not that I no longer see; 

Poor, old and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to thee. 


O merciful One, 
When men are farthest then thou art most 
near! 
When friends pass by me and my weakness 
shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee 

I recognize thy purpose clearly shown. 

My vision thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself—thyself alone. 


I have nought to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing. 
Beneath it [ am almost sacred; here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh, I seem to stand, 

——e where foot of mortal ne’er hath 
en; ) 

Wrapped in the radiance of thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go, 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me 
throng. 
From angels’ lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 


It is something now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless 
eyes, 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime, 
Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


The Blind Sculptor. 


We should think that it was quite im- 
possible for a blind man ever to become 
a sculptor, and learn to carve out images 
of men and animals from wood and stone 
without ever being able to see them. 
But perseverance accomplished even 
this in the case of a blind eculptor at 
Switzerland. This man was attacked 
with the small-pox when he was only five 
years old. It left him entirely blind. 
Before losing his sight he had often 
played with thoze little figures which the 
Swiss people make, and had even tried to 
handle a knife and form some himself. 
When his sight was gone he often 
thought about those images. Then he 
would take them in his hands, and feel 
them again and again, and turn them 
over in every way till he was able, by 
degrees, to tell exactly by the touch the 
size and proportion of the figure. 
he began to think whether he could not 
supply his loss of sight by the sense of 
touch. His father and mother were both 
dead, and, finding himself alone and poor, 
he resolved to try to support himself by 
his own exertions. Taking a piece of 
wood and aknife he began to work. 
His first attempts gave him much trouble. 
Often he would destory, by a single 
notch made too deep, a piece of work on 
which he had apent long daye of labor. 
Such difficulties would have discouraged 
most persons, but the blind man persever- 
ed. After many trials he at length suc- 
ceeded in using his tools witha steady 
hand; and so carefully would he examine 
each fold of the drapery, one after another, 
and the shape of each limb, that he came, 
as it were, to see by means of his fingers 
the figure he was trying to copy. Thus 
he went on by degrees till he reached 
what seemed a wonderfal perfection; for 
he was able to engrave from memory the 
features of a face over which he had 
passed his hand, and to make one exactly 
like it. In his lifetime he sculptured 
many hundred figures. He was happy 
and contented with his lot, and his works 
remain af monuments of the triumph of 
perseverance over difficulties. 


—— 


_> 


A doctor who has had much experi- 
ence in treating laborers in gas works 
says that persons who have become in- 
sensible from breathing illuminating gas 
will usually revive after the administra- 
tion of a few drops of acetic ether in 
water. 


Good wood is wood of slow growth. 
Great characters mature slowly. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—-AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 


| 685 Market street, - 


San Francisco, Oal, 


Then, 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 


agreeable 


perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 


universal satisfaction that a demand has arisén for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


cones 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exceptionally fine 


Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 


1. They are pure. 2. They yield a 


good lather. 38. They last well. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


most delicate skin, butfleave it soft and natural. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For VACATION TIME 4T THE MOUNTAINS, THE 
SEASIDE, OR IN THE SocrAt Ditson & 
Co’s Music Books ARE AN UNFAILING SouRcE 
oF ENTERTAINMENT. 

Vocal. 


MINSTREL SONGS, Old and new. $2.00 

COLLEGE SONGS (With new popular 
songs), 50 cts. 

WAR SONGS (Grand Army and Patriotic), 


50 cts. 
CH OIC OCAL DUETS. $1 .00 
AMERIC BALLAD COLL’N. 50 cts. 


The last is a large sheet music size book, and 
all contain just the songs that make the time 
pass merrily in hotel parlors, boat rides and 
excursions. 


For Piano. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Moderately difficult 
and very tasteful Piano Pieces. $1.00 


For Summer Reading, there is nothing more 
delightfully fresh and facinating than— 
Tue Letters or Mozart. (two vols. each $1.25) 
OF MENDELSSOHN, (two vols. each 

50) 

BEETHOVEN’s LETTERS, $1.50 
BEETHOVEN’s BioGRAPHICAL ROMANCE, $1.50 
MozZartT’s RoMANTIC BIoOGRAPBY, $1.50 
THE Soprano, a Musical Novel, $1 00 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, | 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
_ PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
— Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 

ms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 
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Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


‘Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of reas Machine-made Paper 
Bags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, ete. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc, 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


505 Sr. (cor. Samsome), San FrRanorsco 
Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 


| variety of binding, from the plainest to the 


most ornamental. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES, 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN ses and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. & &Ts. 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. : 


San FRANCISCO 


|THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


PRICES | 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steock of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line, Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


0G” Faocrory aT THE Potrero. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


4839 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRaANOISOO. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


IZATION. $1,346,670 46 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAW 
GRAIN 


AT OLD SIAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San 


The GREAT HT 
_CHURCH 
softest cheapest & Best Ugh knows 
Banks, Theatres, New 


Don't be deceived by cheap 
1. P. FRINK, 55: Pearl St., N. 


Habit Cured in 
ij it to 20 Days._No Pay until Cured. 
J. Syernens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 


AGENTS coin money with our Amateur Photo outfit, 
collecting family rhe to enlarge. 
3 day offer. Empire Copying Co., Js] Canal St., New York, 
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THE PaociFic: San FRAnNcisco, 


|WepnesDay, June 30, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


The Mohammedans of Bombay have 
established a school for girls in that city. 


The welcome report is published that 
the managers of the principal Chicago 
theatres have decided to stop their Sun- 
day night performances. 

A pianoforte has been made in Paris 
the whole case of which is of paper so 
compressed that it had a hard surface 
which took a perfect polish. 


The Methodist publishing house at 
Lucknow, India, has begun the publication 
of India’s Young Folks, an illustrated 
fortnight paper for children. 

A famine is prevailing in Corea, which 
has not had a good harvest in seven 
years, and 500 persons are said to have 
starved to death in Seoul, the capital. 


The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, who 
recently left England for his ancestral 
dominions, was not allowed to go to India, 
but was stopped by order of the Govern- 
ment at Aden. 


The islands in Boston harbor are far 
now from ‘‘the forest primeval,’’ but be- 
fore 1639 the residents of ‘‘the Hub” 
depended for their fire-wood upon trees 
cut on those islands. 


Mr. George Williams, the founder of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of our time, has very properly been chos- 
en to succeed the Earl of Shaftesbury 
as President of the Londen Y. M. ©. A. 


The two swallows taken from their 
broods in Pavia, Italy, were carried to 
Milan, 20 miles distant, and on being re- 
leased made their way back to their nests 
in thirteen minutes, or at the rate of 875 
miles an hour. 

(Queen Victoria on June 20th entered on 
the 50th year of her reign, a period only 
excelled by three of her predecessors, 
Henry III, who reigned 56 years, 
Edward III, 50 years, and George III, 
60 years. 

Modern fashions are invading the pre- 
cincts of ancient heathenism. At a recent 
Parsee funeral in Calcutta half of the 
mourners followed in carriages, which was 
a flagrant violation of traditional usage. 


Rev. J. R. Ramsay, missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board in the Indian Terri- 
tory, has tianslated the book of Genesis 
from the Hebrew iuto the Muskogee lan- 
guage, in which it can be read both by 
the Creeks and Seminole Indians. 


The ‘‘Indiau Witness”’ has wonderful 
reports through Rev. Mr. Badley, a 
Methcdist missionary, of the baptism 
within a fortnight of 453 persons, includ- 
ing entire villages, of the Tharus, an ab- 
original tribe of the Gonds in Central 
India. 

It is stated that Princess Louise, the 
eldest daughter of Prince of Wales, 
will soon be betrothed to Prince Oscar of 
Sweden. The fact is added, ‘'that the 
young couple are almost strangers t» 
each other.” | 

Kings County, N. Y., including 
Brooklyn, has 265 Protestant Sunday 
Schools—with 105,972 scholarz. The 
conversions reported the past year were 
2,271, and their contributions were $77,- 
918. Sixteen of the Brooklyn schools 
have a membership of over 1;000 each. 


It is a cheering sign of the progress of 
the gospel in Brazil that the Evangelical 
Church of Rio Janeiro opened its new 
building, containing a large hall and 
school-rooms, April 4th, free of debt. 
More than a third of its large audiences 
had never entered a Protestant place of 
worship. 

A site for a kiosk of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has been granted 
in the South Africa section of the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition in London, where 
visitors can see versions of the Holy 
Scriptures in 125 of the languages and 
diaiects spoken in the British Empire. 


The Southern Presbyterian Board has 
22 principal mission stations and 103 
out-stations, at which 54 missionaries 
from this country are laboring, assisted 
by 45 native helpers. Connected with 
their churches are 1,616 communicants, 
234 of whom were added last year; 721 
scholars in their Sunday-schools, and 
626 in the day-schools. 


Dr. Gracey, in his Missionary De- 
partment of the Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate, referring to the establishment of 
the new mission in Northern India by 
the four Scotch universities, asks the 
pertinent question, ‘‘When will Syracuse 
and Wesleyan and Boston and Cornell 
and Harvard and Yale organize a uni- 
vérsities mission 

The citizens of New Rochelle, West- 
chester county, N. Y., on June 8th, by 
a vote of 326 to 143, decided to buy 
and retain for the public a charming 
strip of land known as Hudson Park. It 
commands a fine view of Long Island 
Sound, and is especially rich in historical 
associations, as it was here that the Hu- 
guenot founders of that colony landed, 
in 1687. 

Chicago papers are cipbering out the 
cost of supporting their 3,500 liquor sa- 
loons. The city license is $500 each, or 
$1,750,000; Government tax, $25 each, 
or $87,500; rent, at $600 each, $2,100, - 
000; support of five persons, each at 
$400, $7,000,000; sundries, at $200 
each, $700,000; first cost of liquor, 
$11,637,500, making an annual total of 
$23,275,000. Who pays the bill? 


Two hundred years ago last spring the 
Dongan Charter was granted, giving its 
rights and privileges to New York city. 

e document, which is as legible as 
when it was engrossed, is carefully kept 
at the City Hall. When Governor Don- 
gan came here, in 1682, New York had 
4 000 inhabitants, and Indians and wolves 
roamed in the ‘‘great wood,” where the 
Bowery is now. 


Suaday-School Lesson for July iAl1th. 
John x: 1-18. 


BY REY. H. H. WIKOFF. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


We closed our lesson last week with 
that confession of the restored man con- 
cerning Christ—‘‘He isa prophet.”’ Fur- 
ther questioned by the Jews, he was 
still loyal to him who had opened his 
eyes, and because of this was cast out of 
the synagogue (ix: 34). Soon Jesus 
found him, and revealed himself not only 
as the recent benefactor, but as the Son 
of God, whereupon the man believed and 
worshiped him. Following this (we 
know not how soon, but from the narra- 
tive it would seem immediately) Christ 
called attention to the different effects his 
mission was having in the world—open- 
ing the eyes of the blind, blinding the 
eyes of those who saw—the latter an 
allusion, evidently, to the spiritual blind- 
ing of the Pharisees, who claimed to be 
leaders of the. people. This, naturally 
enough, led to the thought of true and 
false teachers, and so followed the dis- 
course concerning the true shepherd, part 
of which we are now to study. 


EXPLANATORY. 


By the door into the sheepfold—The 
sheepfold, a small, uncovered space, in- 
closed by a low wall, upon the top of 
which was brush, as a further protection 
against wolves. At one end was an 
opening, across which were some sticks, 
and at which the shepherd and his dog 
watched at night. This was called the 
door. Spiritually, the sheepfold is the 
‘Church as an organized institution,” 
while the flock is the ‘‘community of be- 
lievers.in the Church.’’ The door, as is 
explained in verse 7, is Christ. ‘‘The 
shepherd entering by the door symbolizes 
the ministry.” 

Thief and a robber—He who climbs 
over the wall, his purpose to steal, if 
needs be, to slay (verse 10); spiritually, 
the teacher who, through other than 
God’s way, enters into the Church, the 
purpose being to injure.rather than to 
lead. ‘‘False officials become thieves to 
those souls that submit themselves to 
them, and confide in them; and worriers 
of those that maintain their independent 
faith, as (chapter ix) of the blind man 
whom they excommunicated.” 

The porter—‘*By the mention of a 
porter in our Lord’s parable we are not 
to understand that there is a special por- 
ter to the sheepfold, but simply that a 
shepherd acts as a porter, opening or 
shutting the door. Our Lord’s object in 
mentioning it was to allude to the great 
Porter of God’s kingdom, who is Jeho- 
vah himself, and who has opened the 
door of the Cburch to the great Shepherd 
to enter in and govern his people.” 

The sheep—Spiritually, the members 
of the flock, the faithful, believing ones. 


His own sheep—Different interpreta- 
tions as to what is meant; some that “his 
own’’ is the same as ‘‘the sheep’’; others 
that in one inclosure there were several 
flocks, and, while ail included therein 
hear the shepherd’s voice, only the shep- 
herd’s own sheep are called by name. 
Still others think thit ‘bis own’’ iefers 
to those which, in some way, bave be- 
come favoriies, thus meaning, epiritually, 
those living especially near the Master, 
readily responsive to his call, and in this 
way leading others in their following of 
him. 

By name--Common in the East to 
name sheep, as we name horses, dogs, 
etc. 

Stranger—‘‘Nor will they heed the 
voice of a stranger.” The experiment has 
been tried by those who had doubts on 
this point. They have assumed the garb 
of a shepherd, have imitated his cry, 
have called the sheep by name, but to no 
purpose. The sheep have invariably fled 
from the stranger. Spiritually, the 
stranger is the falee teacher. 

Understood not—Did not perceive the 
spiritual import (viii: 27; 1 Cor. ii: 14; 
Matt. xiii: 11-15). 

All that ever came before me—‘‘ Pre- 
tentious teachers, such as scribes and 
pharisees’’—such as those who had just 
cast the restored man out of the syna- 
gogue. These may have been heard, but 
‘‘the sHEEP did not hear them.”’ 

Good shepherd—The true, the genu- 
ine, as distinguished from the false shep- 
herd. 

Giveth his life—Risks his life in his 
effort to prevent the wolf from killing the 
sheep. In this, distinguished from— 


The hireling—W ho serves merely for 
the pay. ‘‘Owners of flocks engage 
shepherds generally by bargaining for the 
delivery of a certain amount of curdled 
milk and cheese, and a fixed number of 
lambs and sheep yearly, besides main- 
taining the flock undiminished; while the 
shepherds are paid for their trouble by 
whatever they can obtain beyond this.*’ 
Thus it is evident that, while the hire- 
ling who serves merely for the money he 
can obtain will have little or no interest 
in the flocks, the genuine shepherd is 
necessarily interested in, and in time be- 
comes attached to, his flock. Likewise 
in the spiritual application. The hire- 
ling, he who cares (?) for the Church 
merely for the money that comes to him 
therefrom, in reality has no spiritual in- 
terest in the Lord’s sheep. Only he who 
is a shepherd indeed, true, genuine, is 
interested in the spiritual welfare of 
God’s flock. 

Know my sheep, etc.—Mutual recog- 
nition on the part of the true shepherd 
and his flock—Christ and true believers 
(1 Prov. v: 20). 

Other sheep—The children of God 
wherever found (xi: 52). 

One fold—‘*One flock’’ (R. V.); ‘‘not 
one fold, but one flock, all knowing the 
one shepherd and known of him.” 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

I. As to Christ: (1) The door—the 
way into the kingdom, the only way 
(Jno. xiv: 6; Acts iv: 12). (2) The 
shepherd—the true shepherd. As such 
he (a) knows his people; (b) leads them 
into pastures green; (c) protects, even to 


the sacrificing of his own life for them; 
(d) loves. 

II. As to spiritual teachers: The true 
distinguished from the false by the way 
through which they enter in, by the ob- 
jeot for which they serve, by the recep- 
tion they meet with on the part of the 
faithful. 

IIl. As to believers: (1) They are ex- 
posed to dangers. How many false 
teachers would rob us of our security in 
Christ! 
tween the voice of the true and that of 
the false leader; disposed to follow the 
former, and flee from the latter. (3) 
They Know the great Shepherd. 


Washington Letter. 


WasHINGTON, June 21, 1886. 

With two stirring conventions here 
during the week, one of physicians and 
the other of horticulturists, with Mrs. 
Cleveland's two brilliant ovations at the 
White House, with a South American 
prince among us, a vole against the tar- 
iff debate in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Senate rapidly passing 
bills and talking about an all-summer 
session, it would seem that neither gay- 
ety nor business were handicapped by 
the phenomenally torrid weather. The 
royal visitor mentioned above was the 
grandson of Emperor Dom Pedro of 
Brazil. This young scion is said to have 
more strains of royal blood in his veins 
than any man living, being related to the 
royal houses of France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Spain, Italy and Denmark. He 
climbed to the dome of the Capitol like 
other sight-seers, and went to Mt. Ver- 
non, where he clipped a sprig from the 
magnolia tree planted there by his impe- 
rial grandfather when the latter visited 
this country in 1876. The Brazilian 
prince did not have invitations and at- 
tentions showered upon him, like many 
other foreigners who come to this coun- 
try—Lord Russell, for instance, recently 
here, who gave rude evidence that he 
would be more appreciated if let alone a 
little. But Lord Jobn Russell was 
‘‘English, quite English, you know’’; 
and, although his peerage dates back 
only to 1861, he was as great a lion here 
as if his title extended back to William 
the Conqueror. When some one wished 
to introduce him to the Secretary of War, 
he declined on the plea that be already 
knew more people than he could remem- 
ber. The Eudicotts represent the blue 
blood of the Cabinet, you know, the fam- 
ily being old when Noah went into the 
ark; so imagine the immensity of Lord 
Russell’s blunder! By the way, one of 
the handsomest entertainments of the 
week was the dinner given by Secretary 
and Mrs. Endicott to the President and 
his bride. Great attention was given to 
the perfection of dainty detail, and old 
faraily plate played a conspicuous part, 
while their guests were few in number, 
as the family is in mourning. 

Mr. Durham, the First Comptroiler of 
the Treasury, having placed himself en 
rapport with the Administration, by 
marrying a wife, the question arises who 
will be the next to follow the example 
eet at the White House. Secretary La- 
mar is the man accused, and it is 
thought he will soon bring his bride to 
the capital. His alleged fiance is a 
wealthy Southern widow, for whom the 
Secretary cherished a tender sentiment 
when both were young. Speaking of 
Comptroller Durham, he is the official 
who is called the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Treas- 
ury.” The Secretary is, of course, head 
over all the affairs of that department, 
and the revenues of the Government are 
under the control of Congress, not one 
dollar of which can be paid out except 
by the authority of that body. Still, the 
First Comptroller countersigns all war- 
rants for the payments of money, and 
the United States Treasurer will honor 
no draft that does not bear his signature, 
He decides every matter of payment, 
and no claimant, even if he were the 
President himself, can receive his money 
unless the First Comptroller satisfies him- 
self that his claim is correct. This offi- 
cial was created as a check upon the au- 
ditors of claims, and Congress has given 
him additienal power, from time to time, 
until he is practically supreme as a neg- 
ative power. He can reverse the deci- 
sion of any official, and there is no ap- 
peal from him except to the courts. It 
is thought that the President has shown 
great courtesy in giving two receptions 
during the week. The lateness of the 
season and the heat might have absolv- 
ed him, but, as his wedding was private 
and divested of an official character, he 


- considered it his duty to invite the offi- 


cial, political and social world of the cap- 
ital, and then the public to be introduced 
to the lady who is to share the honors of 
his office. Speaking of the people’s ova- 
tion on Friday evening, some of the old- 
est allaches of the Executive Mansion 
declared they had never before seen such 
a spectacle at a Presidential reception. 
Everybody was anxious to see the bride, 
and long before the appointed hour for 
opening people began to congregate, in- 
tent upon getting a good place in line. 
When the familiar strains of ‘‘Hail to the 
Chief” broke through the portals, from 
the Marine Band, stationed in the vesti- 
bule, there was a line of people extending 
from the west entrance of the White 
House grounds down Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, past the Treasury, and south to the 
Fifteenth-street end of that granite pile. 


Rev. Ravlin has resigned his position 
as organizer for the anti-Chinese Associ- 
ation, because of failure to receive sal- 
ary. Last Sunday he addressed a meet- 
ing of Spiritualists in Oakland. He goes 
down fast enough without any word of 
ours. We don’t want to see any man 
go down. 


The present population of the United 
States is not far from 58,000,000. Of 
this number at least 8,000,000 are col- 
ored; of the remaining 50,000,000 ful- 
ly one-half, probably a little more than 
one-half, are foreign-born or of foreign 


| parentage. 


(2) They can distinguish be- |. 


Temperance Items. 


As our secular papers seem to totally 
ignore the temperance question, except 
occasionally to give a dab at the friends 
of this cause, which seems to me to be of 
overshadowing importance, I would like 
to report through Paciric some 
items that seem to indicate encouraging 
progress in the right direction for the so- 
lution of the great social problem involv- 
ed. 

Tbe late Vermont State Republican 
Convention for the nomination of officers 
passed the following resolution: ‘*Re- 
solved, That we deplore the multiform 
evils of intemperance, we reaffirm the po- 
sition of the Republican party in this 
State upon that question, and declare 
that, in our opinion, the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic as expressed in our statutes 
be and should remain the settled policy 
of the State; that, as the liquor saloon is 
as debasing in politics as it is baleful in 
social life, the Republican party should 
everywhere reject all overtures for open 
or secret alliance with it, and that the 
State Committee this day appointed be 
instructed to select delegates to represent 
this State in tbe coming national anti-sa- 
loon conference, which has been called to 
meet in Chicago.” 

‘‘A dispatch to the New York Times 
from Raleigh says that, in consequence 
of the agitation that has been going on 
lately in North Carolina, ‘progress to- 
ward complete prohibition can only be re- 
tarded by a failure to enforce the law. It 
the law is enforced, and in consequence 
crime and taxes are decreased, very soon 
there will be a State prohibitory law.’ ” 

‘On June 2d and 3d the W. C. T. U. 
of Southern California met in convention 
in Los Angeles. The principal business 
was to incorporate the Union for the pur- 
pose of receiving from Merrill County 
Lodge, I. O. G. T., a gift of a $10,000 
building lot in the heart of Los Angelee, 
and to initiate measures for erecting upon 
it an appropriate building as a temperance 
headquarters. The lodge had owned the 
lot for some ten years, and had kept it 
with the hope of building upon it; but 
the loss of $1,000 by the failure of a 
bank, and the troubles among the Good 
Templars of the State, had rendered con- 
cert of action impossible. The Union to 


} which the lot bas been transferred was 


organized three years ago by Miss Wil- 
lard and Miss Gordon.” 

‘‘The Bank Examiner of Maine re- 
ported the other day that the aggregate 
deposits in the savings banks of the State 
now amount to $36,293,504, showing the 
unusually large increase in the last six 
months of $1,181,964. Just previously 
to the advent of prohibition, there was 
but one 3avings bank in the State, and 
that failed. Now there are over fifty, 
and in the last few years, while ‘hard 
times’ were burdening the country, the 
deposits in Maine have been larger than 
they were ever known before. Prohibi- 
tion meane prosperity.” 

‘Prohibition is becoming stronger ev- 
ery day, and at its present rate it will 
control the Union in a few years. Or- 
ganize for defense, liquor men, or you are 
undone.” —Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit 
Circular, June 10th. J. 4m 

Oakland. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Pacrric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tue Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Taz Paoctric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 

aper shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine,.... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 

4.00 656.50 

ae Bazar...... 4.00 5.50 
Scientific American.... ......... 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ...........++. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... . 5.00 = 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SOMETHING’ TO POINT AT. 


It is something for a community to pos- 
sess a financial institution which can be 
pointed out as having weathered the storm 
which wrecked its weaker brothers, because 
it was founded on a rock. The rock on 
which the old Pacific Bank is founded is 
good management and public confidence. 


‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Grafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


Among the great variety of Windsor fold- 
ing-beds at the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, 
there are some of exquisite beauty, with 
beveled French glass, bronze panels, with 
antique figures and brass ornaments. 


Secret confessionals, Pope’s curse, bishops, 
priests and Jesuits, oath made pubic, Fa- 
thers, husbands and brothers should read it. 


Sal. 


Any address. Thistleton, Ocean View, 


BOOKS. 
SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 120 
Sutter street, upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. Special whole- 
sale agents for the Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLEs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


No article in the July number of the Af- 
lantic will attract more attention than the 
‘‘Autocrat’s” engaging description of his 
first visit to Europe, more than fifty years 
ago. Dr. Holmes has written nothing for a 
long time more charming in quality, or more 
thoroughly characteristic. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton gives the first paper of his series, 
‘‘French and English.” George Frederic 
Parsons’ paper on ‘“‘The Labor Question” isa 
timely contribution. There are installments 
of Craddock’s ‘‘In the Clouds” and Bishop’s 
‘The Golden Justice.” Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 


It is perfectly wonderful how stylish and 
pretty they are now making rattan furniture. 
To fully realize this, you should pay a visit 
to the California Furniture Company’s es- 
tablishment, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, 
where the most beautiful is to be seen. 


Bountiful nature affords no finer specific 
for skin diseases than sulphur—, fact that is 
clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or wicerous sores of 
that supreme purifier, as well as beautifier 
of the skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!lsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


‘*‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?”’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


Owing to the great demand for the hand- 
some Windsor folding-beds, the California 
Furniture Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush 
street, have just added to their stock a large 
and fine variety, in different woods and 
styles. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of Sau Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Paciric. 


Three months’ treatment for 50c. Piso’s 
Remedy for Catarrh. Sold by druggists. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine 
98c; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 8814 to 4 90. 

COMMEROIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $3.75 
to 425; Superfine, $2 75 to 3 25. 

WueEeat—$1 00 to 1 25 per ctl. 

Baruey— Feed, 77% to 85c. 

Frep—Bran, $14.00 @ 14.50; ground- 
barley, $19 50 to 20 50; middlings, $16 to 17. 

Potatrors—50c to $1 00 per ewt. 

Froir — Lemons, $'!@3.00 per box for 
Cal.; Bananas, 2.00 to $2.50 @ bunch; 
Oranges, Cal., $1 50 to 3 50; Strawberries, 
$5 00 to 8 @0 per chest; Raspberries, $7 00 
to 9 00 per chest; Cherries, $1 to $1 25 
per box; Apricots, 65c to 75 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75c per ctl; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 00 per ton; Turnips, 
75c to $100; Green Peas, $1 to 1 25 per 
sack, 

Hay—$6.00 to 14.00 forall grades. Straw 
30 to 50c per bale. 

Oats---$1.20 to 1.40. 

Burrer—Choice, Cal. 17c to 18e. 

Curerse—Cal. 6 to 12%c 

Eeas—17 to 27 per doz. 

to 6 first quality; 4 to4%cfor 
third. 

Lamp—Spring, 5% to €% c per b. 

Mvrron—Wethers,4% to 4*4; Ewes, 4to4% 

Porx--Live hogs, 3% to3%c for grain fed; 
stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 5% to 6c for 
city, 54%c for country. 
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For sale by all Drugeists. f 


PERRY DAVISES OW, Preps. Provipewee.R. 


1000.000,00. 


San Franciseo “Cal. 
’Jan. Ist, 1886. 
ssets: 


fa 5 > 
Bank Premises, - - - #8150.000 00 
Other Real Estate, . - 35,556 27 
Land Asseciation, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, - - - 90,502 18 
Loans and Discounts, - 2,416,113 37 
@ue from Banks, - - » 206,828 09 
Money on hand, Se. 609,120 71 


$3,508, 12062 
Liabilities: ~~ 
Capital, paid u = 00 


ided Profits 
"406.316 14 


$3,508, | 20 62 

We are pleased to announce that the past 

has been a prosperous one for the Paciric Bank. 

Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. per 

annum dividend to shareholders it has added 

another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 

R. H. McDONALD, President, 


THE “STYGMOGRAPH, 


Due Depositors, 
Due Banks, = - - 


Or Multiple Copying Pen, is a new Perforating 
Pen—simple, easy to operate, portable, practi- 
cal and cheap. For multiplying copies of cir- 
culars, price-lists, letters, manuscript, designs, 
etc. A real boon to Ministers, Superintend- 
ents, Secretaries, and invaluable for Lawyers, 
Bankers, Teachers, Manufacturers, Insurance 
and Business Offices generally. By its use 
TWO to TWO THOUSAND PERFECT 
COPIES can be produced, with the rapidity 
of a printing-press, and each stencil can be 
printed from years afterward. Price of Outfit 
complete, with Press, Pen, Ink, Brush, Oil, 
Paper, etc., 


Note Size...... $12 00 | Cap Size....... $13 00 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


cS" REMOVED to 38 California street, San 
Francisco. 


The Pilgrim Teacher 


CONTAINS : 


LESSON NOTES. By M.C. Hazard. 

HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 

TIMELY ARTICL ES FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOLARS. 

DISCRIMINATING BOOK NOTICES. 


MONTHLY REPORTS OF AS. 8. LIBRA 
RY READING COMMITTEE. 
CONGREGATIONAL NEWS FOR CONGRE 
GATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
THE PILGRIM TEACHER. Monthly.— Terms 
Single Copy, per year, 65 cents; Six Copies 
or more, to one address, 55 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To any who are not 
subscribers to the PILGRIM TEACHER, and 
who will now subscribe for the year 1887, at 
regular individual or club rates, we will send 
it for the remainder of the year 1886, without 
charge—18 issnes for one year’s subscription. 


0G" SAMPLE COPIES FREE._-p 


Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


W. H. Tiron. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


Hymns of Praise. 


WITH TUNES. 
A New Book for Use in the 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 


THE.... 


PRAYER-MEETING. 


By Geo A. Bell and Hubert P. Main. Price 
$3.60 per dozen, or $30.00 per hundred. 

a not purchase until you have examined 

this. 


Sal Francisco Presbyterian Book Depos’y 
No. 13 Sansome Street, 

San Francisco, - - California 

REV. W.-W. BRIER & SON, Depositaries. 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


qe 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Olay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 
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